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Another Eminently Successful Publication: 





MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE 


BOOKKEEPING 


INTRODUCTORY s+ * COMPLETE 
Latest agdition to the Williams & Rogers Series 


Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping is an entirely new work, 
combining the best ideas on bookkeeping and business prac- 
tice, presented in a thoroughly practical, teachable, and inter- 
esting way. Two large editions have been sold in 60 days, and 
teachers and students are enthusiastic over the work. Follow- 
ing are some of 


THE IMPORTANT FEATURES OF THE WORK: 


Careful instructions in the elements of bookkeeping. 

Thorough drill in making records in books of original entry. 

Easy and progressive instructions in posting original records, illus- 
trated at every step. 

Test ledgers to give students additional drill in closing ledger ac- 
counts. 

Reproduced pen-written incoming vouchers, counterparts of real busi- 
ness documents. 

Individual price lists, which encourage independent effort. 

Practical treatment of special lines of business, as retailing, whole- 
saling, jobbing, and manufacturing, and introducing up-to-date 
methods of account keeping, including card ledger and voucher 
system. _ 

For further particulars regarding 
the above work, address 


American Book Company—Publishers 


New York 


Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta San Francisco 









































its own, 


Send 16 cents in stamps, mentioning this paper, 
and receive samples that will please you 4 d a 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 
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Two New Books for Secondary Schools 


LONGMANS’ 





HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE 
READERS 


With 65 illustrations from original drawings and 
Adapted for 
12mo, 


Book I. 
‘photographs, and Summaries of Lessons. 
Supplementary Reading in third and fuurth years. 
135 pages. 42 cents. 


This book is intended to provide reading matter to accompany the 
lessons in Nature Study and Household Science given in most schools, 
with the hope. also, that the pictures of family life. relationships, and 
needs will foster in the child readers a spirit vd loving hel, if mess in 
their homes Mrs. L. L. W. Wilson, Ph.D., of ¢ Philadelphi za Normal 
School, writes: **It is quite the best thing in Y hss line that I have seen, 

. sfontensens, natural, and instructive.” 


LONGMANS’ PICTORIAL GEOGRAPH- 
ICAL READERS 


Book I. With 8 colored plates and 75 illustrations in black 
and white, and Summaries of Lessons. 12mo, 160 pages. 
36 cents. 


Designed to be used as a class book in the early primary grades to sup- 
plement oral teaching of geography. Written tn collogutal style. tak- 
ing up the a of most courses of study for this ot wade of 
work, e.g. The Planets. Forms of Water, Direction and Distance, 
Drawing Plans to Scale, Weather, Climate, Shadows, Magnets, 
Comes a: ete. 

like the book in that it calls attention to processes as well as to 
fms and requires the oy 4 of something, as well as observing what 
others do and what nature does. The using this attractive and correct 
book would lead children to rethink thoughts occasioned by good teach- 
ing and to fix them in mind,”—Charlotte E. Deming, Vormal School, 


‘ Providence, R. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers 


NEW YORK 





A DIXON DENCIL 


is like a Thanksgiving Turkey—it has a quality that is all 
Don't believe that some other is “just as good.”. 
You've tried some other, now try a Dixon. 

At this season do not forget the little ones at school, 
See that they are provided with Dixon’s American 
Graphite Pencils and you will have cause for 
thankfulness all the year. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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STETANOS 


STEINWAY & SONS beg to announce that 
they have been officially appointed by patents 
and diplomas, which are displayed for public in- 
spection at their warerooms, manufacturers to: 
His Majesty, Nicholas Il., Czar of Russia. 


His Majesty, William II., Emperor of Germany and King 
of Prussia, 


His Majesty, Franz Joseph I., Emperor of Austria and 
King of Hungary. 


Her Majesty, Victoria, Queen of Great Britain. 


Their Royal Highnesses, The Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and The Duke of Edinburgh. 


His Majesty, Oscar II., King of Sweden and Norway. 
His Majesty, Umberto I., King of Italy, 

His Majesty, Mousaffer-ed-din, Shah of Persia. 

Her Majesty, Maria Christina, Queen Regent of Spain. 
His Majesty, Abdul Hamid II., Sultan of Turkey. 








_ Illustrated Catalogues mailed free upon application. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


Warerooms: 
STEINWAY HALL, ARCADE BUILDING, 
107 and 109 East I4th Street, 5th Avenue, cor. 46th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





LIBRARIES For TEACHERS 


[It should need no argument to convince any one en- 

tering the profession of teaching with any serious- 
ness, that a reasonably complete library of education is 
an essential. We have arranged eight groups of books 
to constitute our libraries; each library is reasonably 
complete in the field it is designed to occupy, and the 
purchaser will feel the satisfaction of having a set of 
books that will answer all his ordinary requirements, 
Of the eight libraries that we offer, some aim to cover 
the whole ground of theoretical and practical Pedagogy, 
some deal with methods chiefly, and one is devoted to 
School Entertainment. 


Kellogg’s Teachers’ Library 





i9volumes- - - - - = = = = = $22.00 
Kellogg’s Smaller Library 

ovolames - - - - + = = = + = 10,00 
Reading Circle Library 

18 volumes - - - © 5s = -*= © = & $9.00 
Teachers’ Professional Library 

Wvoluames - - - ° -©- = = 2 = = $3.25 
Teachers’ Manuals Library - 

Mvolumes- - - - - - = = = = $3.75 
Teachers’ Working Library , 

2volumes- - - - - = = - - $6.00 


(For Grammar Grade, Intermediate and District School Teachers.) 


Primary Teachers’ Working Library 


2@volumes- - - - - - - - $6.00 
School Entertainment Library 
@volumes- - - += = * * *# - = $5.00 


These libraries are ali sold upon the insta!lment plan, which 
enables a library to be secured at once upon a small cash pay- 
ment, and, by the saving of a few cents each day, to be paid 
for in a limited period. For full terms and particulars write to 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York. 





BOOKS FOR SCHOOL ENTERTAINIIENTS 


To the extensive list of over 700 titles of various entertainment publications (all contained in our catalog, with subject in- 
dex), we are just now adding a number of new and fresh themes, as follows: 


Spangler’s A Bird Play - - - - -§.15 
Kellogg's King Richard III. - - - ofS 
Kellogg's Home Coming of Autumn's Queen  .15 
Kellogg's Uncle Sam's Examination - - .15 


Kellogg's Crowning of Flora - - - - .15 
Kellogg's Farmer's School Ghe Visit - AS 
Kellogg's Six Musical Entertainments - .15 
Kellogg's Our Lysander - - - - ofS 


OUR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR LEADER 


Looking ahead to the supreme entertainment season of the whole year we can mention one or two of the most attractive 


works dealing with that day: 


CHRISTMAS STARS 


Fancy Drill, Songs. and Recitations for a Christmas Festival. B 

Lettie STERLING. Ten girls over twelve years old are required, 

assisted bya chorus. The girls carry lighted candles and are dressed 

in cimphe = Rt eave a. These are desaribed and full 
ections for the production of the exercise given. Will ma 

and brilliant entertainment. Price, 15 cen 4 seeties 


CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT 
A new collection ef bright, attractive material for primary!and 
mmar grades containing : : 
Christmas-Bell Drill (for little pane. 
The Snow Brigade (a winter drill for 12 boys’. 
Christmas Stockings (6 small girls and boys for speaking, and any 
_ number for singing) . : 
Christmas Children (an acrostic for primary fpetes~0 children). 
Santa Clan: (a letter exercise for 15 small children). 
Merry Christmas (for 7 boys and 9 girls). . 
Dance of the Snow Flakes, etc., etc 
Many Recitationsin Costume. Songs. 91 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
CHRISTIIAS IN OTHER LANDS 
First class entertainments for Primary and Intermediate Grades. 
Gontsine full-page pictures of Boyhood of Christ, Chri 


c ist Blessing Little 
dren, Three Madonnas, thirteen full-page pictures showing cos- 


* umes of the children of as many different nations, such as Russia 


Italy. Germany. etc. Sixteen pages of music, besides a large amount of 


origina) recitations, suggestions, accounts, and descriptions of how 
Ohristmas is observed in other countries. Price, 25 cents. 


RECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Contains sixty choice selections for use in Christmas entertain- 
ments in church or school. 120 pages Price, 25 cents. 


A NEW YEAR’S RECEPTION . 


A musica] Program for Primary Classes. Excellent for a Holiday 
exercise. This is entirely new and will pleaseall. It consists of Reci- 
tations. Tableau, and Songs: all the music for the latter being given. 
There are also directions for effective decorating and for costumes. 
Price, 15 cents. 





DIA! OGS FOR CHRISTMAS 


_ Contains short play, ‘‘The Delayed Letter,” and about forty 
dialogs, written expressly for use in Christmas entertainments. 16mo. 
146 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


NEW YBAR AND MID-WINTER EXERCISES 


is an excellent book and contains much that can be appropriately used | 
at a Ohrist masexercise. [t consists of Recitations, Quotations, Authors’ 
Birthdays aad soecial programs aiapted to the winter season. A few 
selections may be mentioned that will show how attractive you will find 
it: Pictures of Winter (8 tableaux), A Mid-winter Exercise (for 7 girls 
and 7 boys), "he Child and the Snowflake (4 to 7 girls may take part), 
Little Miss Wonder and the Snow (for 12 or more children), Program for 
a Winter Evening Entertainment. 96 pages. Price, 25 cents 


HOW TO CELEBRATE THANKSGIVING AND 
CHRISTMAS 


consisting of Recitations, Songs, Drills, Exercises and Complete Pro- 
grams This isthe most usable and most popular book of exercises for 
these occasions. [tisfor all grades. [he teacher is aided by sugges- 
tions as to the most effective use of each exercise. It contains: 


For Christmas 
10 Songs, 15 Recitations, Christmas Tree Drill. Another Obristmas 
Drill, Christmas Stockiags (for 6 girls aud 4 boys), Lost on Christmas 
five ‘a play for 3 boys and 4 girls'; Welcome to Christmas (an_ exercise 
for 6 boys and 4 girls), The Day After Christmas (a play for 2 boys and 
1 girl), The Mistletoe Bough (for Reading and Tableaux). 
: For Thanksgiving 
6 Songs, 5 Recitations, 5 Special Exercises, 2 Plays. 188 pages Price, 
25 cents, postpaid. 


AT THE COURT OF KING WINTER 


wi 4 Cigiotmes Fing for oper, by Lay i. Barcay Characters : 
inter. November. December, Nature, Santa Clau: istmas ‘ 
Forefathers’ Day, Elves. Heralds, Winds. . ee ne 

Many children or few may take part.. Will include children of al) 
ages. Suggestions for costumes are given. Itis within the ability of 
any school. Price, 15 cents, 


Have our Entertainment Catalog on hand for reference to every variety of material, old and new. Write for it NOW 


Address F, L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. Ninth St., New York. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 





Teachers’ Co-operative Association 
Established 17 years 129 Auditorium Buiiding, Chicago 
Positions filled, 4,000. Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Avenue 
New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to- colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. | Telephone, Boston ¥75-% 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENOY MANUAL FREB 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 156 Fifth Ave., New York ew. N. ¥. = Lewy Blvd., Chicago, Mi. 
1505 Pa. Ave.. Washington, D. 0. 414 Contesy 5 Bidg., Minneapolis. ns Bl skaloosa, I 
588 Cooper Bidg.. Denver, Ool. 420 Parrott Bidg, Gea¥rancioe. Cal. 525 nay Blk. 108 Angeles, val. 
UNEXPECT ED VACAN CIE must be filed promptly. September and Octv- 
ber are especially good months for securing 


first-class positions on short notice. Grade teachersin demand. Address 
Oo, J. ALBERT, The Albert leachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Tatroduces to VU olleges, 3cnools, and families,Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Govesnesses, for oa Department of Instruction: Recommends Good Schools to Parents. Cal 
4 Address Wire +< ; NG-FULTON, A mericaa and EF oreign Teachers’ agency, 23 Union 

are w r. 











occur during the fall and winter months and 








DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA. 
COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS, 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the necessary 
academic requirements, and who have had 
two or more years’ practical experience im 
teaching, can complete the course in one 
year. Circulars, giving details of the 
course, can be had on application te the 
Registrar. 


JAMES MacALISTER, President. 


Ly 
BS 














French, German and 
Spanish taught by mail. 


G 


Every student furnished 
wD» a $20 Edison Phonograph. 
Xo Illustrated circular tree. 
oe: INTERNATIONAL 
Senn NTERNATI SCHOULS, 


Box 858, Scranton, Pa. 


Jo 


Home 
Study 7 oe Pedagogy, 


Langoages, English. Mathematics, Physio; 
phy, Zoology, Physiology, Botany. etc. Instr uec- 
tion is personal. University credit is granted for 
college courses successfully completed. Work 
may beginat anytime. For circulars address 


The University of Chicago, (Div. O) Chicago, Ill. 





The University of chicago 


offers over 22% elementary and 
college courses by correspond- 
ence in 23 of its Departments, 
| tee a 





—e and best knownin U.S. Est. 1859 


P. V. Huyssoon, 
Joun 0. ROCKWELL; f Managers. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY {revises Schools of all Grades wich Competent 


tions. HARLAN P, PRENCH, 8: Chapel Street, Albany. N. Y 


Robertson’s Teachers’ Agency, 


Equitable Bldg, Memphis, Tenn. Has filled vacancies in 19 States. Faithful and efficient service, 


KELLOG GG’s BUREAU, Established 


1889, 
can supply you with a first-class teacher for almost any kind of position on a notice. Letters 
confidential. Endorsed by leading educators. H S. KELLOGG, 


Lessons on Teaching. 


By J. G. FITCH. 


“Teachers everywhere, among the English speaking people,have hailed Mr. Fitch’s 
work as an invaluable aid for almost every kind of instruction and school organiza- 
tion. It combines tie theoretical and the practical ; it is based on psychology ; it 
gives admirable advice on everything connected with teaching, from the furnishing 
of a school-room to the preparation of questions for examination. Its style is singu- 
larly clear, vigorous, and harmonious. Some one has said that it requires as much 
ability to govern and instruct a district school with justice and wisdom as it does to 
govern a state ; and this thought must have been in the mind of Mr. Fitch when pre- 
paring his great work on teaching. His ideal schoolmaster must be a man of rare 
qualifications,—mental, moral, and physical. 

“Mr. Fitch has avoided the mistake made by many writers on education who have 
devoted their attention to a special department. He has neglected nothing. From 
the kindergarten to the higher branches taught in the common school he has touched 
upon every department of instruction, manifesting a thoroness and comprehensiveness 
of grasp indicative of careful thought and wide experience. Teachers and parents, as 

well as those just beginning to teach, would find it exceedingly profitable to make 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching a subject for close and repeated study. 





Schermerhorn TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


3 East 14th St., New York 

















Teachers’ price, $1.00 net, postpaid 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., - - 61 E. 9th St., New York 





OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


YOUNG MEN for Railway Mail Clerks 
Imter-State Cor. Inst., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


FREN C BERvY’S TEXT- 


BOOKs for 

Teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the am. 
lisher for copies for examination. . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 S‘XTH AVENUE, - NEW YORK. 


Complete Catalogue on application. 


Just Out. The Practical Study of 
COMMON MINERALS 


Abook for ScHooLs. 67 pages. 6Maps. 5Iilus. 
Heavy paper covers, postpaid, 60c. Circular Gare’ 
Roy Hoprina, Publ’r, 129 Fourth Av., N. Y. Ci 


Andrews School 
Furnishing Co. 


Announces its removal to New 
and Commodious Offices 
Showrooms at 


No. 9 West 18th Street. 
SCHOOL BELLS sata tat 


REPORT CARDS 


We have several popular kinds and would like to 
send yousamples. Werecommend 


Kellogs’s Report Cards, 
60 cts. per 100. 
Combination Report and Promotion Blank, 


80 cts. per 100. 


We also have Edward’s, Knapp’s, Sims’, Chicago 
and Colored Report Cards. Samples on request 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 




















Just the Pen you are looking for. 





Of course it is stamped 


ESTERBROOK —=a 


Either for Vertical or Slant writing, or for any other purpose for which pens are required. 


For Sale at All Stationers 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., % J™ 


Street, bed York. 
orks, Camden, N. J. 
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Some Birds the Children 
-Should Know. 


Every child should be familiar with our Common Native 
Birds. Such an ouporsenity me be given them throug) 
our new Audnu Charts ich show fift--six of 
themost important wild birds * characteristic attitudes 
and natural colors, 

A full descriptive hand-book 
furnished frea with each chart, 


Price, per Chart, 
Postpaid, $1.30, 


THE PRANG 
EDUCATIONAL 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO: 207 Michigan /+- 
New Text-Books in Language: 


THE INDUCTIVE COURSE 1 IN. ENGLISH 


By Larkin Dunton, LL.D., and Aucustus H. Keiuey, A.M. 


LANGUAGE LESSONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
A complete Course for Grammar Schools in two books. 
FOR THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES, 


DUNTON AND KELLEY’S FIRST BOOK, Beantifally illustrated. 


SAMPLE COPIES OF EITHER BOOK FOR EXAMINATION, 20 CENTS EACH. 








BOSTON: 110 Boylston St, NEW YORE: 5 West 18th St. 











grammar should be taught inductively from the facts of. the language is generally ad- 

needs of schools. ”_THomas M. BALLiEt, Supt. Schools, Springfleld, Mass. 

(i LLOTT’ For Slant Writing: 

1047 ( Multiscript). 
' i id 
1046 (Vertigraph), 1047, 1065, 1066, 1067. 
HIGHEST QUALITY, tHererorne MOST DURABLE 
ann CHEAPEST. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket— Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


“ That 
mitted, but these books follow this method of treatment more’consistently than any other series of 
language books hitherto published. They seem to me to be exceedingly well adapted to the present 

Educators should examine these books. Correspondence solicited. 
BOSTON # NEW YORK 

THOMPSON, BROWN @ CoO., CHICAGO 
404, 351, 303, 604 E. F., 
603 E. F., 601 E. F., 
Grand Prize and Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1900. 
For VERTICAL WRITING ; 1045 (verticular) 
TRANSLATIONS. 
INTERLINEAR LITERAL 

Good Type -Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price acedto | Good Paper—Well Bound Convenient for the 
Catatogue Pree-} T)AVID McKAY, Publishers, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 





Incorporated 1851. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Henry 8S. Lee, Vice-President. 


Joun A. Hatt, President. Henry M. Puiiuxres, Secretary. 











GEN VEA RS’ PROG RES S, Percentage 
1890 1900 Gains of Gains 
Premium Income. ............:-.se.0e0 . $2,214.552.42 $4,824,529.74 $2,509.977.82 117.86 
Income from Interest and Rents...... 508,096.10 072,685. 14 564,589.04 111.11 
tii biricennbacaneneien $2,722,648.52 $5,897,164.88 $3,174 516.36 116.60 
Assets December 31.. esben ee ney 639.54 $26,245.622.04 14,992,982.50 133.24 
Amount Insured December iI. coe ceocese $63, 90°78 9.00 $136,238.923.00 72, 94813400 I15 26 
Surplus Decemoer 31...... @-ccccerccoce S870 0 581.77 $2,324,635.51 $I, 454 053.74 16702 


Since its orgaa'zation The Matsachusetts Matual Life Insurance Co. has paid toits sot eers! in 
Death Claims. $20.163,430.97 Endowments Matured, 3 370,018 00 Dividends, 9,559 142.03 


Assets Dec. 31.1900.$26.245.622.04 | Liabilities,§23,920,986.53 | Surplus. $2,324,635.15 


Perfection Writing Crayon No. 312 


For School Crayons of all kinds we have the best. We are now offering something new: 


THE PERFECTION SCHOOL CRAYON 


These crayons are put up either for paper or blackboard use. They are of the very 
best quality made, satisfaction guaranteed. This crayon, for writing purposes, is 
especially adapted for the primary school and the Vertical Hand Writing System 
Our Wax Crayons are put up im gross boxes, assorted or solid colors. Write for 


samples to the 
Te RARD ey Co., 
509-517 Eastern Avenue, 3 








LYNN, MASS. 





Relieves Exhaustion 











When weary, languid, com- 
pletely exhausted and worn 
out, there is nothing so re- 

‘freshing and invigorating as 


| Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It’s revivifying effect will 
throw off the depression that 
accompanies exhaustion and 
nervousness; strengthen and 
clear the brain and impart 
new life and vigor to the 
entire system. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Genuine bears name “‘Horsrorp’s” on label. 























Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
3562 W. 23d St., N.Y. City. 


Latestand most progressive methods 
in dentistry. Preservation of original 
teeth a specialty. Established 1868. 
Appointments by mail or telephone in 
advance for visitors. 


Dr Victor C. Bell, Smaps Arr. 


Author of “ Pouplee Panes on the Gere of the Teeth 
and Mou rand * r Teeth: How to Take 
Care - rem," a an Rn reader 








which is ased in many schools. 
Announces that he is premved to do first class dental work 
of ev kind, especially 
Tooth Crowning " ieiaoe Work, and Building 
p Teeth and Mow 
Special prices. \. fection, Aépeimeiin to suit the 
cop of t ‘8 may be arranged, 





WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


A place for the sick to be treated upon scientific 
principles without drugs J tor S 
cures, also for those seeking rest recupera- 
tion from tired and de bilitated ni nerves fain 
wasted energies. Healthtul climate, mounta’ 
air. scenic beauty beyond compare. A Christia 
family home. Two lady physicians. 


F. W. HV®RD, M. >. 


Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 


— 





e Saves Time and Labor e 


BURLESON’S CLASS REGISTER AND 
GRADING TABLE will save you much 
drudgery andmany hours of time. It is in 
the first place a class book for recording 
recitations, To this is attached an ingen- 
ious table of numbers so arranged that with 
a simple plan of marking, perfectly adapted 
to any school, the teacher can average at 
the end of each month the marks of a class 
of forty — in a very few minutes. This 
book will save you nine-tenths of the time 
you spend in marking pupil’s record, 
Sample page on request. Price, 75 cents. 





E. L. KELLOGG & 00,, 61 EB. Ninth St. N.Y. 
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Some Thoughts by the Way. 


Opinions have a value; convictions mold the world. 

The graciousness of culture is humbling the arrogance 
of knowledge. 

The love that cleanses the lover will purify the world. 

A life is alive as long as it is used to give life. 

The motive gives the quality to the act. 

We keep the best things when we give them to 
others. 

We grow as long as we give and do. 

Teach and live the best things and righteousness will 
fill the earth. 

Courage makes peace possible and fear a guardian 
angel, 

The blessing comes when we have forgotten the ser- 
vice rendered. 

Be sensitive for others and you will forget to be sen- 
sitive for yourself, 

Be alert to believe good of others and goodness will 
fill your life. 

Take the hard places and give others the easy seats 
and happiness will crown your toil. 

Forget yourself and you will be remembered; remem- 
ber others and your life will be filled with joy.” 

Be more concerned about your own work than anxious 
about another’s service. 

Want others to have the best and you will have the 
blessing. 

Be too busy to see or know evil in any one. 

To trust is to become pure; to love is to live abund- 
antly. 

We shall find the Grail when we can use it. 

Do the best you can and the best you can use will be 
yours. 

The home of the soul is reached thru paths that lead 
along God’s Highway. 

Those who serve are saved. 

Augusta, Maine. 


W. W. STETSON, 
State Superintendent. 


ag 


Rural Home for Boys. 


Chicago continues to set the right pace. A move- 
ment is now on foot to establish a rural home for de- 
linquent boys. 

The proposition came from Judge Richard S. Tuthill, 
of the juvenile court. The first contribution of $5,000, 
was made by Mr. Samuel W. Allerton. Other contribu- 
tions have already been made. 

A good sensible business man’s view is that expressed 
by Mr. Henry E. Weaver, of the Weaver Coal Company, 
who in handing over his check for $5,000, said: “I be- 
lieve every business man in Chicago feels that these 
boys ought to be taken care of. Theyare going to bea 
help or a hindrance to our city in the future. The whole 


question hinges on the way they are brought up. The 
school should have at least $250,000 to start on, and I 
for one will undertake to raise $25,000 among my 
friends.” 

Of such stuff are business men in Chicago. 


we 
Public High Schools. 


These institutions in 1890 numbered 2,526, while in 
1900 the number had risen to 6,005, the increase being 
distributed thru all parts of the country. The high 
school pupils enrolled in 1900 in round numbers is about 
520,000. It appears that 12,588 pupils for each million 
of inhabitants attended schools beyond the elementary. 

These figures show a uniform consensus of public 
opinion thruout the nation in favor of providing se- 
condary education at public cost. The study of the 
French and German languages has increased thirty per 
cent.; of general history from twenty-seven to thirty- 
eight per cent.; the number of Latin scholars has in- 
creased and the number of students taking physics has 
decreased. The grand total of pupils in all schools, 
elementary, secondary and higher, public and private, 
for the year ended July 1, 1900, was 17,020,710. 

The enrollment in public institutions supported by 
general and local taxes was 15,433,462. 

About twenty-one per cent. of the population of the 
United States attend some public school supported by 
the taxes of the state or municipality. There is an at- 
tendance on private schools of two per cent. of the en- 
tire population. 


SS 


Class Management and Discipline. V. 
By Joseru §. TAYLOR, Principal Public School 19, New York. 


(Continued from last week.) 


Devices of Class Government. 


The strongest teacher usually has certain devices by 
which he apparently governs his class. Each teacher 
ultimately evolves a system peculiar to himself. There 
may be a thousand ways of accomplishing a given result. 
Weak teachers usually make the mistake of firing their 
heaviest guns at the start, and if they fail,in this noth- 
ing is left but to fall back upon the principal. His as- 
sistance ought to be the very last factor in your calcu- 
lations. The following list comprises a few of the 
possible modes of correcting disorder: 


(a) A glance in the direction of the offender. 

(b) A quiet summoning to the desk by beckoning, and a kind 
but firm reminder that his conduct is objectionable. 

(c) A second summoning and one demerit. 

(d) Two demerits. 

(e) A reprimand and five demerits. 

(f) Tell pupil to change his seat temporarily and sit by the 
desk, informing him quietly that inasmuch as it is necessary 
to watch him you want to make it as convenient for yourself 
as possible; this and five demerits more. 

(g) Refuse to allow him to go on with the lesson; let him 
sit with his arms folded for five or ten minutes, then let him 
write a careful letter on the propriety of obeying one’s teach- 
er. If this is not properly done, charge a lesson and ask him 
to bring it next morning. More demerits. 
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By this time the session is probably at an end. Do all 
this with becoming dignity and self-control Do not be- 
tray anger or annoyance, because that is a sign of weak- 
ness. As long as you are cool he is afraid of you, be- 
cause he instinctively knows that you have power in 
reserve. When you get angry and threaten, he knows 
that you have nearly reached the limit of your re- 
sources. 

Before the beginning of the new session, take him 
aside and say to him, “My boy, I want you to tell me 
now, before the lessons begin, what you intend to do this 
afternoon. You know I cannot allow you to interrupt 
the class again, and I tell you now that I would not allow 
it oven if I could. What are you going to do about 
it?” 

My experience is that such a pupil will make no more 
trouble that day. 

Now, suppose a child talks when he has been told to 
keep still. The teacher is angry and says: “If you re- 
peat that I shall send you to the principal.” The pupil 
does repeat it and is sent to the office. This teacher 
has not exhausted her resources. A hasty threat has 
made it necessary for her to resort to the extreme pen- 
alty at a single bound, when, if she had but kept cool, 
she might have found a dozen remedies within her own 
control. 

You will notice that in the above list of class punish- 
ments I have not included writing a note to the parent 
or keeping in after school. These are stillin reserve 
before it is necessary to call on the principal. 


Debits and Credits. 


In the preceding discussion I made some reference to 
demerits. The use of these marks can be made a very 
effective force in class discipline. The method is as 
follows: 


DEBITS. 











Week 
March 17, 


Fri. 
Sm ith 
Fones 


Brown 
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Sections, 

Before we go any further with the debit and credit 
record it is necessary to turn to the diagram headed, 
Sections—March 18, 1899. Such a paper is ruled each 
Friday at noon. It classifies your pupils into three 


SEcTIONS,—March 18, 1899. 











1 2 3 
Smith Manz George 
Fones Prantz Henry 
Brown Frantz x Frank 
etc. etc. etc. 





Those who have 
done the best they 
could in lessons, 2 
o‘clock; others, 3 

2 0’clock, Friday. |fo’clock. 3 o'clock. 
{Excellent in conduct)(Satisfactory in conduct [Not satisfactory in con- 
and lessons.) but not in lessons.) duct.) 


_ All monitors must be 
in this column. 








grades on the basis of merit. It leaves almost no chance 
for biased judgment. It is an automatic method of find- 
ing out who is entitled to go home at two o’clock. Be- 
cause it is based on merit, it appeals to the child’s sense 
of justice. If pupils nave to remain until three they do 
not blame you, because you did not make the classifica- 
tion. They did it themselves by their conduct and les- 
sons. 

First you find all the names of pupils whose debits 
exceed their credits. These names you write in the col- 
umn headed ‘‘3.” This is your third section for the 
week. No boy on that list can have any privileges. No 
one can bea monitor. In the same column you write 
the name of every pupil who has been absent, tardy, or 
late, no matter what the excuse may have been. 


CREDITS. 




























Mon. Tues. ednes.| Thurs. Fri. | ToTau. 





10 








1] 11d 11 


These marks should be keptinink. Monitor never enters or erases a mark except upon the teacher’s ex- 


press order. 


There may be separate books and monitors for debits and credits 


To insuie confidence in these 


monitors, class may vote for them. Boys whose credits are equal to or greater than the debits are satisfactory. 


All others go to third section. 


Rule a book, as shown in the accompanying diagram 
A space s made for each day because a boy often 
wants to know when he received his marks. It is im- 
portant for pupils to believe that the book is absolutely 
correct. It should be kept in ink so that there may be 
no temptation to erase marks. The boy who keeps the 
book must have the confidence of the class, and just as 
soon as he loses that he should be discharged. 

It is probably better to have two monitors, one for 
the debits and one for the credits. These monitors sit 

near the teacher and always put the record into the 
teacher’s desk before the class is dismissed. 

What are the credits? They are marks that you al- 
low for all forms of wall-doing, either in lessons or in 
conduct. After a writing lesson, every boy who has 
satisfied you receives a credit; if his work is very good, 
two credits. If the home work is neat he receives a 
credit. If he copies something carefully into his note- 
book, his reward is accredit. If he has been in disorder 
and bravely confessed it, he gets a credit for his hon- 
esty, even if he receives demerits for his offence. There 
is almost a magic power in credits. To earn one of 
these marks a child will perform marvels of industry and 
good behavior. 


On Friday, at twelve o’clock, the monitors make out 
their reports for the week. The teacher then tabulates 
the results. The remarks for Friday afternoon are 
counted in the week following. 


No debits or credits are carried over from one week to the next. 


The rest of the boys belong either to the first or the 
second section. You then take your record of lessons 
for the week. If these are upon the whole satisfactory 
to you the name goes into the first column. If they 
are not satisfactory, or if a boy owes a home lesson, his 
name goes into the second column. A cross will indi- 
cate which pupils in the second section have, in your 
judgment, done as well as they could. These may go 
with the first section at two P.M. This section sheet, 
together with the system of debits and-credits upon 
which it is based, is a very effectual means, if conscien- 
tiously employed, in the control of a class. 

aa 

No school is a good school that educates the children 
away from work, says the Pennsylvania School Journal 
for November. No boy should be taught that it is bet- 
ter or more respectable to be a lawyer than to bea 
farmer. A good carpenter or blacksmith is as good 
and useful and respectable as a good doctor, and infin- 
itely better than a poor one. It is just as honorable to 
shoe a horse as it is to edit a paper. The banker is no 
whit better than the mechanic. Any honest calling is 
worthy the best efforts of an honest man. The hum- 
blest, most lowly calling can be dignified by following it 
worthily and efficiently. Every good school will help 
the children to see, understand, and appreciate this 
fact. The school that does not do this much is not do- 
ing the most or the best for the children. 
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Educational Opinion: 


A Monthly. Review of Educational Literature. 


Does Education Educate? 


VARY interesting contribution from the 
pen of Hon. Frank A. Hill, secretary of 
the Massachusetts state board of educa- 
tion, appears in Boston University Notes 
for October. Mr. Hill writes at the in- 
vitation of the editors in reply to certain 
strictures by Admiral Robley D. Evans, 
who in “ A Sailor’s Log” has protested that education 
or over-education is doing great harm in New England. 
Each morning, he say while he was getting recruits 
in ;Boston he found. at the navy yard gate a big 
line of fairly well-dressed boys with very shabbily 
dressed parents. In every case the boy had spent 
his life at school, winding up in many instances in 
the high school, and after that finding nothing to 
do. The parents were striving hard and stinting 
themselves that the boys might appear well and dress 
like gentlemen, while the lads were growing more and 
more ashamed of their surroundings and their honest 
fathers and mothers, who had been and are to-day the 
bone and sinew of this great republic. To save them 
from pool-rooms and worse, they begged me to enlist 
them as apprentices in the navy and begin anew their 
education, continues Mr. Evans. I almost had it in my 
heart to wish that every high school in Boston would 
burn to the ground, and that every boy and every girl 
should be taught to work with their hands and make a 
living as their honest parents had done before them. 

Mr. Hill's reply to these strictures is so convincing, 
it goes so searchingly to the fundamentals of the whole 
educational problem that it deserves a place among 
educational classics.. The text of it stands as follows: 

[have read with interest Admiral Evans’ indictment 
of New England education in general, and Boston edu- 
cation in particular. His conclusions are too sweeping 
for his premises. Nay, there is no necessary connec- 
tion between them atall. The difficulties to which he 
refers may or may not indicate failure. Most men who 
have succeeded in life have known what it is to stand re- 
peatedly in the long line of applicants for position, and 
to suffer repeatedly with other sufferers the pangs of 
disappointment. Is it not a little premature to consign 
young people to the limbo of the useless and the worth- 
less while their chances of ultimate triumph are still 
trembling in the balance? . 

Still, there are a good many misfits in young life,— 
a good many persons whose chances would have been 
better if they had been better trained to improve them. 
Such difficulties are destined to exist whether schools 
are good or poor; whether, indeed, schools exist or are 
unknown. They lie deeper than Admiral Evans sup- 
poses; they are involved in the struggle for existence; 
in the inevitable and everlasting conflict which began 
when life began on this globe, and will not cease until 
life ceases; in the fundamental conception that the or- 
ganisms of the world —its plants, animals, human beings, 
institutions, school-children—can by no possibility live 
under perfectly equal and constant conditions, and so by 
no possibility can thrive equally well. Hence successes 
and failures, with infinite varieties and gradations under 
each head. Therenever has been ina populous commu- 
nity, there never will be, so perfect an adjustment, for 
instance, between those wishing to employ others and 
those wishing to be employed by others as to rule out of 
existence the considerable class of those who seek em- 
ployment but do not find it. To attribute the existence 
of this floating class to the education of the schools, 
even tho that education is susceptible of great improve- 
ment, is illogical and rash. If we may suppose that the 
units of an unsuccessful class might have been so hap- 
pily trained a3 to keep them out of it, we shall have to 





suppose that a corresponding number of units of the 
successful class would in all probability have been de- 
barred from entering it. In other words, a better 
schooling would lift the aggregate of fitness but not dis- 
tinguish the differences in fitness; it would lift the com- 
petition for better things to a higher plane, but not ex- 
tinguish the competition. And so life would run on 
with its world-old accompaniments of people prospering 
or failing to prosper, and forever exchanging places with 
one another in their relation to that by no means clearly 
defined status popularly known as success. 

The fact that the best things in life are more freely 
accessible in a democracy than in an aristocracy has 
much to do with the extent and fierceness of the com- 
petitions to attain them. Democracy does not dictate 
careers; it recognizes no barriers of tradition or caste; it 
welcomes aspiration; it holds out hope; it keeps the ways 
open from the cabin to the palace, from the subject to the 
sovereign; and so, far more than in an aristocracy, the 
masses are pressing upwards—some to success, some to 
uncertainty, and some to discomfiture. No doubt some of 
the failures to which the Admiral alludes—if failures 
they are, which is by no means certain, and cannot be 
positively known until the record is closed—are due to 
errors of judgment in the choice of vocations. These 
are errors, certainly not of the schools and usually not 
of the children themselves, but of parents who are am- 
bitious that their children shall fare better than them- 
selves. Far from being a reflection on the schools, all 
this is a subtle tribute to them; for it bears witness to 
the almost universal conviction that the better one iv 
schooled, even in the imperfect schools of the times, 
the less one is handicapped in life’s uncertain race. 
Or, if the schools are responsible for the failures, it is 
simply because there isa certain danger in urging young 
people to make the most of themselves,—danger that 
some will hopelessly aspire beyond their capacity. 

But while it is unjust to the schools to hold them re- 
sponsible for the floating class of young, unemployed 
people, it does not follow that the schools are not sus- 
ceptible of great improvement. The traditional school 
has rendered a signal service, but it can render greater. 
It is too bookish. It needs in particular to train the 
executive faculties of its pupils. Our educational lead- 
ers and our better schools are making progress in this 
direction. Here lies the significance of kindergarten, 
domestic science, manual training, Jaboratory, and kin- 
ared movements. They give play to the executive pow- 
ers, strengthen and fix the ideas behind them, and en- 
hance fitness to cope with the problems of life. But 
that such training, or any other, will ever do away with 
the pressure of multitudes for places for which some 
are unfitted it is idle to expect. 


. we 
A Good Working Ideal. 


A quotation made by Prof. C. C. Van Liew, in School 
and Home Education, calls to mind the fact that some of 
the best-known things are the best.things, It is well 
to let thought turn once in a while to a really good 
thing that is old, but at the same time ever new. These 
are ‘Mr. Channing’s words—words suitable for one’s di- 
ary, for a Christmas thought, most of all suitable for the 
teacher to live by: “To live content with small means; 
to seek elegance rather than luxury, and refinement 
rather than fashion; to be worthy, not respectable; and 
wealthy, not rich; to study hard, think quietly, talk 
gently, act frankly; to listen to stars and birds, to 
babes and sages; to bear all cheerfully, to do all bravely 
await occasions, hurry never—in a word, to let the spir- 
itual unbidden and unconscious grow up thru the com- 
mon—this is to be my symphony.” 
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Evidences of an Education. 


How do I know that I am educated? How many 
times this question comes to the mind of the genuinely 
thoughtful man and woman will rever be known, but it 
certainly comes. In an address before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society at Vassar college, published in the Edu- 
cational Review for November, Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler gives what he considers five evidences of an edu- 
cation. 

First among the evidences of an education, says Dr. 
Butler, I name correctness and precision in the use of 
the mother-tongue. One’s hold upon the English 
tongue is measured by his choice of words and by his 
use of idiom. The composite character of modern 
English offers a wide field for apt and happy choice of 
expression. The educated man, at home with his 
mother-tongue, moves easily about in its Saxon, Ro- 
manic, and Latin elements, and has: gained by long ex- 
perience and wide reading a knowledge of the mental 
incidence of words as well as of their artistic effect. He 
is hampered by no set formulas, but manifests in his 
speech, spoken and written, the characteristic powers 
and appreciation of his nature. The educated manis of 
necessity, therefore, a constant reader of the best 
written English. He reads not for conscious imitation, 
but for unconscious absorption and reflection. He 
knows the wide distinction between correct English on 
the one hand and pedantic, or, as it is sometimes called, 
“elegant,” English on the other. He is more likely to 
“go to bed” than to “retire,” to “get up” than to 
“ arise,” to have “legs” rather than “limbs,” to “dress” 
than to “clothe himself,” and “to make a speech” 
rather than to “deliver an oration.” In short, in his 
use of his mother-tongue he would give sure evidence of 
an educgtion. 

As a second evidence of an education continues the 
speaker, I name those refined and gentle manners which 
are the expression of fixed habits of thought and action. 
Real manners, the manners of a truly educated man or 
woman, are an outward expression of intellectual and 
moral conviction. Manners have a moral significance, 
and find their basis in that true and deepest self-respect 
which is built upon respect for others. Manners do not 
make the man, but manners reveal the man. It is by 
the amount of respect, deference, and courtesy shown to 
human personality as such that we judge whether one 
is on dress parade or whether he is so well-trained, 
well-educated, and so habitually ethical in thought and 
action that he realizes his proper relation to his fellows 
and reveals his realization in his manners. Dr. Butler 
names as a third evidence of an education the power 
and habit of reflection. The life which asks no ques- 
tions of itself, which traces events back to no causes and 
forward to no purposes, which raises no vital issues 
of principle, and which seeks no interpretation of what 
passes within and without, is not a human life at all; it 
is the life of an animal. The educated man has stand- 
ards of truth, of human experience, and of wisdom by 
which new proposals are judged. These standards can 
be gained only thru reflection. 

As a fourth evidence of an education Dr. Butler 
names the power of growth. There is a type of mind 
which, when trained to a certain point, crystallizes, as it 
were, and refuses to move forward thereafter. This 
type of mind fails to give one of the essential evidences 
of an education. It has perhaps acquired much and 
promised much; but somehow or other the promise is 
not fulfilled. The impulse to continuous study, and to 
that self-education which are the conditions of perma- 
nent intellectual growth is wanting. A human mind 
continuing to grow and to develop thruout a long life is 
a splendid and impressive sight. Broadened views 
widened sympathies, deepened insights, are the accom- 
paniments of growth. 

Efficiency is named as the fifth evidence of an 
education, in other words, the power todo. The time has 
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long since gone by, if it ever was, when contemplation 
pure and simple, withdrawal from the world and its 
activities, or intelligent incompetence, was a defensible 
ideal of education. To-day the truly educated man 
must be, in some sense, efficient. With brain, tongue, 
or hand he must be able to express his knowledge and 
so leave the world other than he found it. Indefinite 
absorption without production is fatal both to character 
and to the highest intellectual power. Do something 
and be able to do it well; express what you know in 
some helpful and substantial form; produce; and do 
not everlastingly feel only and revel in feelings—these 
are counsels which make for a real education and 
against that sham form of it which is easily rece gnized 
as well-informed incapacity. Knowledge is not power, 
Bacon to the contrary notwithstanding, unless it is made 
so, and it can be made so only by him who possesses the 
knowledge. The habit of makirg knowledge power is 
efficiency. Without it education is incomplete. 


<r 
The Moral Element. 


The editor of the Westminster makes some pertinent 
remarks, in a recent number of his periodical, regardirg 
the teaching of morals that, already quoted in the Cana- 
dian Teacher, are worth passing along. If, he suggests, 
the great aim of education is not to impart intellectual 
culture, but to develop character, then it cannot possibly 
be secured by ignoring the child’s moral nature and 
leaving his moral training out of view in the provision 
made for his education. 

It is pre-supposed, of course, that each te.cher is cap- 
able of discharging this difficult and delicate duty if -he 
were allowed a fair opportunity, tho it must be admitted 
that in the teacher’s own training this is very inade- 
quately attended to, and that in engaging teachers it is 
practically ignored. A very common practice with 
trustees, as the columns of the daily papers at certain 
seasons abundantly testify, is to advertise for a teacher 
holding a certain grade of certificate and ask the appli- 
cant to state the salary expected. Seldom is a personal 
application, as it should always be, insisted upon. The 
applicant may be physically defective, which is bad 
enough, but may also be redolent of vulgarity and may 
show manifest traces of habitual immorality, which is 
far worse. The same trustees who choose a teacher in 
this slipshod fashion would not think for a moment of 
selecting a horse in the same careless way. If told that 
every animal of a certain assortment had been carefully 
trained, tested, and certified to, they would still insist 
on a close personal inspection for the purpose of satisfy- 
ing themselves as to the fitness of each individual. If 
they admit their own incapacity to exercise like cautious 
intelligence in the choice of a teacher they should re- 
tire from the position, the duties of which they are ob- 
viously unable to discharge. 

The usual answer to appeals on behalf of the child’s 
moral nature is that there is no time in school for sys- 
tematic moral training, and that his and the teacher’s 
time is so taken up with so-called intellectual culture as 
to leave none for the other and greater purpose. This 
reply is absurd on the face of it. If one part ofa 
child’s education is as important as another, it should 
receive as much attention, and there should be devoted 
to it a fair share of what time there is. Moreover, the 
methods of intellectual training are too often an obsta- 
cle instead of a help to moral discipline. Especially is 
this true of the work of preparing candidates for exam- 
ination, which now fills so large a place in the eyes of 
the public, the teacher, and the pupil. To substitute 
the ignoble motive of success in such an ordeal for the 
nobler one of working from a high sense of duty, is to 
impose an insuperable obstacle to effective moral discip- 
line, and it makes the case immeasurably worse when 
the teacher is constantly suggesting to the pupil by his 
practice that the value of subjects and of exercisesis to 
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be appraised solely by their utility in preparing for a 
test that overshadows the school like an incubus. The 
rush and the cram in preparing for scholastic examina- 
tions are in the majority of cases a positive barrier to 
moral evolution. 

What is wanted to secure the best practical moral 
training for the pupils in our public schools is a wider 
view of education and a just appreciation of the import- 
ance of moral element in it; more care in the prepara- 
tion and selection of teachers; more freedom from the 
storm and stress of factitious examinations; more leis- 
ure for the teacher and pupil to do their work thoroly 
and enjoyably; more esthetic surroundings in the shape 
of better kept buildings ‘and grounds, and above all, a 
more rational standard by which to test the teacher’s 
work than the mere counting of successful candidates 
in some rule-of-thumb ordeal that may let thru candi- 
dates porly prepared for life and hold up those who 
have had an ideal training with admirable results. 
Ability to pass a written examination has no necessary 
connection with moral or even intellectual culture. 


we 
What is ** Practical Education ”’? 


Some trenchant words on the meaning of education 
appear, in a recent Christian Endeavor World, from the 
pen of Pres. John Henry Barrows, of Oberlin college. 
Dr. Barrows writes in answer to the nonsense which he 
says is talked and has been talked for generations about 
practicability in education. 

We ought, Dr. Barrows suggests, to inquire the 
meaning of the word “practical.” Of course it is op- 
posed to ‘‘theoretical”; it has the meaning of being 
adapted to the affairs of life; it is serviceable; it is use- 
ful. A practical education is that which serves one for 
the great ends‘of life and all the ends of life. It must 
be useful to men and women as breadwinners, but it 
must also be useful to them as men and women. 

There are in America to-day, he continues, thousands 
of men who have achieved what is called success, who 
have become prosperous and influential, whose education 
has not enlarged the mind, widened the sympathies, or 
ennobled character. Is there anything more pitiful 
than the leanness of mind, the distaste for study, the 
necessity for animal excitement, characterizing some of 
the so-called “influential men” in our great cities? 
They have become slaves of business, or else slaves of 
low pleasures. They are lacking in reposefulness of 
spirit; they have no large and intelligent sympathy with 
the world of literature, science, art, religion, philan- 
thropy; they were badly educated. 

Our educators believe that the object of the college 
training is to make men, to develop human nature on all 
sides, to fit young people “for high and noble careers, 
satisfactory to themselves and useful to mankind.” 
President Patton has said of a college education that it 
helps a man to make the most of himself. President 
Schurman declares that such education will ‘‘make one 
a bigger man.” President Harper writes, “To be the 
best and to do the best, one must get as much educa- 
tion as possible.” President Low believes that college 
training makes a man capable of filling a larger place in 
the world in any walk of life. President Eliot says it 
gives a wider outlook over the world of human society. 

It certainly pays to take a college education if we 
look at this subject only from the business point of view. 
The statistics show “‘that college-bred men and women 
earn, upon an average, three hundred per cent. more 
than those who do not have a college education.” The 
chances for success in life are greatly enhanced. Even 
in business pursuits, investigations show that a college 
training multiplies a man’s chances of success about 
twenty-five times. The college-trained man knows how 
to apply himself systematically, and he has greater in- 
tellectual resources. 

True education is supremely practical when it does 
most for the mind and the heart. When Aristotle was 
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asked in what respect the educated differ from the 
uneducated, he answered, “As the living differ from 
the dead.” In these days we are referring everything 
more and more to life. The college of the present 
day has for its purpose to make men and women of 
the best quality, the greatest strength, and the nob- 
lest purpose in life. We may say of a person that 
he is what he thinks, that he is what he feels, that 
he is what he wills, Accurate and enlarged thinking; 
noble feeling called forth by a great variety of ob- 
jects and ends; strong, virtuous, unselfish, willing, 
choosing; these make character, these fashion man- 
hood and womanhood. 
PH 


Love for the Work. 


Dr. Winship prints in his Journal of Education for 
Nov. 7 a few suggestions concerning the spirit in which 
one should undertake work that apply in every calling, 
but most of all in the teacher’s. Dr. Winship heads 
his article “ The Soloist,” but the term is used in a gen- 
eral sense. 

The soloist becomes the master of whatever she learns. 
A great singer not only enjoys an audience, Dr. Win- 
ship says, a host of unsuccessful singers can do that, 
but she enjoys her song all by herself. Patti loved 
“Coming Through the Rye” for its own sake, and: sang 
it all by herself and even hummed it when she could not 
let her voice out in song. The world is full of persons 
who love an audience, love a performance, who have no 
love for that which they are toperform. These are not 
soloists. , 

I have known a blacksmith who would shoe a horse 
and give a personality to each foot. He would fit each 
shoe, drive the nails, and even file down each hoof in a 
way slightly peculiar to that foot. It was hard work 
for that man to give up shoeing horses. After he had 
no need of doing it and after he closed his shop to the 
public, there was scarcely a day that someone would not 
come from a distance and say that he had found no one 
else to shoe his horse right, and the man would go out 
to the shop, build a fire, put on his leather apron and 
say: “It’s a shame to have that off hind foot abused by 
a blunderer.” 

The home and the school must cultivate this phase 
of solo love for tasks. Oh! that all mothers could see 
in every meal prepared, in every room tidied, in every 
bed made, a bit of work to be enjoyed, so the girls would 
themselves be happy in it. There is something radically 
wrong when a girl finds satisfaction in standing on her 
feet in a great store all day long showing goods to five 
women who do not buy for every one who does, or who 
goes to a factory and works for nine long hours just be- 
cause she does not like to be a soloist, but prefers to be 
one of a crowd and a part of a machine. 

America’s peace and prosperity, her domestic virtue 
and national loyalty are bound up in the proposition that 
the school, the church, and the home shall train the 
children and youth to love whatever they must do as a 
soloist loves the song she sings. 


RHR 
What Kind of Teacher P 


One becomes somewhat a-weary of listening to the 
numerous descriptions of what the teacher ought to be, 
when teachers are and will continue to be, just ordinary 
mortals like other mortals, with more frailties and foibles 
than virtues. Nevertheless the normal teacher is hon- 
estly trying to improve in all respects so far asin him 
lies, so that an occasional description of what he ought 
to be is worth quoting, especially one so excellent as 
that published in the current number of the Hducator- 
Journal, 

We need teachers, says the editor, whose touch and 
look, whose voice and word bring to each child a rich 
assurance of genuine, abiding interest in his well-being; 
whose very presence will inspire and help the child to 
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grow to be the strong, self-contained, helpful man or 
woman he or she is meant to be. ‘The public school 
must do this in order to make uv for the manifold dis- 
abilities of the family coming from poverty, ignorance, 
and frivolity. Many of us say that this belorgs to the 
family and not to the schools. We may close our eyes 
as vigorously as we choose to this great responsibility, 
but we shall not be relieved of it. Experience over a 
considerably wide range of school work convinces us 
that ways and means of the highest teaching are ample. 
In the first place, let the atmosphere of the school-room 
in its neatness, cleanliness, and cheerfulness, in its per- 
fect adaptations to the duties of the hour, be a constant 
expression of ethical tendency; let the teacher in dress, 
manner, movement, bearing, and speech, be a living ex- 
ample of self-reliance and good will, of justice and love, 
of the sweetness and serenity that come from all-sided 
faith. Let her avoid in look and speech all that borders 
on pride and a vain display of superiority; let her shun 
sarcasm and irony, bitter and cutting reproof, scornful 
and vindictive accusation, and similar manifestations of 
incompetency; and let her be ever ready with encour- 
agement and help for the better self that struggles for 
recognition and supremacy in the life of every child. 

It makes all the difference of success and failure, 
ethically, whether a teacher does her work with the 
warmth and enthusiasm of inner conviction on the basis 
of life principles, or with the spiritless stolidity of a 
menial who lives by doing chores. 

Now, the teacher is tested for fitness almost wholly 
on the basis of a shallow school scholarship, to which 
may be added testimonials of good reputation. 

In addition -to this it would be necessary to institute 
inquiries into the nature of his life principles. With 
their attention habitually directed to these things, men 
and women wouid not find it difficult to arrive at safe 
conclusions, as these life principles are written in clear 
and indelible character in the bearing, the expression, 
the walk and talk, all the little things of our daily life. 
A day, even an hour i in school, when the teacher can be 
observed in actual intercourse with the pupils, will be 
more efficient in revealing the teacher’s fitness, even with 
reference to scholarship, than the most searching writ- 
ten examination. 

Sa 


Three Kinds of Teachers. 


The following comes from the American Journal of 
Education : Of course the pertinent question in connec- 
tion with the extract is, Of which kind are you? 

1. The first kind is composed of those who are teaching 
“for revenue only.” They look upon the school-room 
as a place for winning sufficient money to start them in 
some other line of business, which they expect to make 
their life work. They may be fresh graduates from 
school, who have the law, medicine, the ministry or some 
similar occupation in view, bat are in need of some 
ready cash for prosecuting it. So they get a second- 
grade certificate, and inflict themselves on some rural 
school, which is apt to feel proud to get such teachers. 
But they stay only long enough to accomplish their end, 
and then bid good-bye to the school-room. Now, it is 
not at all likely that such teachers can do any good to 
any one but themselves. Their object is not the good 
of the school, nor to honor the profession, but only to 
compass their own personal selfish ends. They are too 
much like hirelings, and are almost certain to subordi- 
nate what should be supreme to their own personal pur- 
poses. It is needless to say that the less of such 
teachers the better. 

2. A second kind has a higher motive. They love 
the work, and put energy and enthusiasm into it. They 
follow it because it is in line with their own inclinations 
and tastes. Such a condition is favorable for the school. 
As every one does better when doing what suits his 
tastes than when otherwise, it follows that the school 
will fare well when taught by one who loves his work. 
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But even such a commendable state of affairs may fall 
short of the best, if there is no other motive than love 
for the work. That does not go far enough. Such a 
teacher may please his patrons and his scholars may 
make commendable progress in their studies, while fail- 
ing in the true purpose of an education—the full devel- 
opment of individual character. 

3. The third kind of teacher is he who, while having 
a genuine love for his work, recognizes his position as 
an opportunity to serve the coming generations. He 
has as his work something more than imparting instruc- 
tion and pleasing his patrons. He touches his pupils 
morally as well as intellectually. He has many oppor- 
tunities for making impressions that will go far in fash- 
ioning the future of those whom he instructs. His own 
life becomes some part of theirs. By setting before his 
pupils high ideas of character, by pointing them ever 
upward, by making them to feel the dignity and grandeur 
of life, whose largest achievement is not in accumula- 
tion but in service, he does his truest work as an in- 
structor. The reward of such teachers is not to be 
measured by the size of their salaries, nor by their popu- 
larity ina community. It comes only in tke successful 
issue in the lives of those thus influenced, and (best 
of all) in the sweet consciousness of a well-filled life. 


ae 
The Place of Sympathy. 


Last June a paper was read by Supt. V. M. Fulton 
before the Texas Teachers’ Association, on the ‘‘ Peda- 
gogy of Sympathy.” In a sort of ill-defined way most 
teachers feel that sympathy is essential. Mr. Fulton, 
in his paper, which is published in the Texas School Mag- 
azine for November, shows how sympathy must enter 
into every phase of schoo] work. 

Happy is the teacher, he says, who keeps alive within 
his own heart the memory of the joys and sorrows of 
his childhood, and those influences which were most 
powerful and most lasting in unfolding his hopes and in 
shaping his intellectual and moral life. The testimony 
of many whose childhood is far removed by the weight 
of years confirms the impression that the teachers who 
have most influenced their pupils are the ones of hope- 
ful, sympathetic natures. 

If, in reading “Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush” you 
feel a thrill of emotion as you rejoice with the teacher 
of the bairns of Drumtochty when he finds a new scholar 
“who must go to college,” you are but enjoying the 
companionship of a sympathetic teacher, who is in the 
right attitude toward his pupil and his pupil’s father 
and mother. 

The first forms of sympathy are hard to distinguish 
from imitation. ‘The young children are imitators of 
what they notice in their playmates, parents, and 
teachers. Have you ever noticed that the quiet child 
will become noisy if he is the only quiet child among 
forty or fifty noisy ones? Will not the boisterous child 
become guiet if all the other children of the room are 
quiet and orderly? Have you ever noticed one cough- 
ing child, by touching this prompting of imitation, to 
put the desire to cough thru a school-room? 

The tone of voice of the teacher has a wonderful in- 
fluence in determining the orderinaschool-room. What 
we term a sympathetic tone brings peace and quietness 
and order. 

Sympathy grows as we increase in knowledge of child- 
life. Herein, the necessity for child-study. 

The bias of disposition is determined by the tempera- 
ments. If you know the bias and inclinations of a child 
you will know how to control and guide him aright. A 
pilot knows the bed of the river altho he has never seen 
it with the natural eye; he knows where the shifting 
sand bars are. He can guide his boat safely thru 
dangers. The teacher can run smoothly if he knows the 
temperaments of the children he is teaching. Each 
temperament requires its own special treatment. 

The following is suggested as worth considering : 
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1. The melancholic temperament needs training in 
firmness, seli-propulsion, and decision of character. 
Energy of action must be secured. Hard work must be 
faced and overcome. ‘The tendency to avoid hard work 
is the most vexing question that confronts the teacher 
when dealing with this class. 

2. The choleric temperament needs a strong, sym- 
pathetic controlling influe1.ce, which books and colleges 
cannot give. It needs evenness in management, careful 
direction. Tact is required with this class to avoid pro- 
voking obstinacy. They are good haters as well as good 
lovers. 

The phlegmatic temperament needs encouragement. 
A quick-motioned teacher always succeeds with this 
class. The recitations must be lively, the attention 
once established must be held by praise. Little by little, 
day by day, the habit of application can be rooted and 
grounded in the character. 

4, The sanguine temperament needs gentleness—a 
quiet and refined manner, free from sternness, harshness, 
and roughness. Pleasant words and encouraging looks 
will win this class, 

When the teacher has studied carefully each child— 
made a note of what he is and what he may become, and 
the children feel that the teacher is recognized at home 
as earnest and capable—a first-class teacher—sym- 
pathetic relations have been established between himself 
and his pupils and the home, which he can use as a won- 
derful and magnetic propeiling force in getting the pu- 
pils to study and be willing to do hard tasks without 
complaining. 

As a rule the teacher whose soul is wrapped up in his 
work, who actually feels an abiding interest in his pupiis, 
is tne one who can lead them thru the hardest struggles 
and achieve the most lasting victories. 

Get close to the children. Let them know you are a 
friend. Prove this by working for them. Remember 
your own crude attempts at study. Remember you are 
a grown man or woman. Put yourself in the place of 
the cnild before you upbraid him. The more effort will 
be called forth and gratitude merited. 

What do you, yourself, think of grammar, history, or 
arithmetic, or music? Cannot the children tell by the 
way you teach grammar that you loveto teach it? Have 
you not unconsciously influenced the children’s opinions 
of certain subjects by your own sympathy? Have you 
ever looked worried when the time for music, or arith- 
metic, or history same? What was the result of this 
upon the children’s attitude toward that subject? 

We are putting into our public schools what we ex- 
pect to appear hereafter in our national life. Along 
the line of the humanities we must reach the intellect, 
stir deeply the sensibilities of childhood, and thru sym- 
pathy direct those tendencies which will make for that 
which is truest and best in our national life. 

Sr 


School Conditions. 


Mr J. N. Patrick has been for thirty-five years con- 
nected with the public schools of Illinois and Missouri. 
It is from a rich experience as teacher and superinten- 
dent that he answers, in a recent number of School and 
Home Education for November, ten questions that are 
con-tantly being asked concerning schools. In the 
course of his replies he says: 

A large majority of parents still believe that anybody 
can teach school. They believe that the doctor, the 
lawyer, and the preacher should be professionally 
trained, but that little or no training is required to 
teach children. The fact that the schools are usually 
satisfactory to a majority of the patrons is not always 
proof that they are good. The great majority of school 
patrons do not know any more about the science of edu- 
cation and the art of instruction, than they know about 
the science of medicine or the science of law. 

Fully one-half of the school time of the average 
teacher is wasted—wasted because he does not under- 
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stand the fundamental laws which govern mental devel- 
opment—wasted because he does not plan his work with 
a detinite end in view. 

In an average school the pupils waste fully one-half 
of their time; they waste it by permission of the teacher 
—waste it because the teacher’s methods do not compel 
them to study. The method of the teacher inspires his 
pupils to greater effort or it licenses them tosleep. The 
value of a child’s school opportunity depends wholly on 
the kind of teacher in charge of theschool. No greater 
calamity can befall a child under twelve years of age than 
to be placed in charge of an immature, incompetent, 
convictionless teacher. . ' 

The clearest test of the fitness of a superintendent is 
found in the kind of teachers kept in the school. The 
kind of teachers he recommends for re-appointment de- 
scribes his educational convictions and defines his char- 
acter. The only hope for better schools lies in compe 
tent and courageous supervision, and in an annual re- 
vision of the corpsof teachers. Re-appointment should 
depend wholly on the character of the work done. The 
continuance of an incompetent teacher in the schools 
after his incompetency or natural unfitness has been 
clearly proved, weakens the management of the school, 
In small places every incompetent, or especially favored 
teacher,tis known as an incompetent and favored teacher 
by the patrons and by the pupils. 

A board of education should support its superinten- 
dent or discharge him. The relation of the board to 
the superintendent is not a sentimental one; it is purely 
As the superintendent is held 
responsible by the patrons for the conditions of the 
school, the board of education should clothe him with 
the power that properly accompanies responsibility. He 
should be granted at least as much power as other 
business institutions, public and private, grant their su- 
perintendents. 

A board of education voluntarily assumes fearful 
responsibilities. In the management of schools there is 
no place for the petty politician or the man whose ideals 
are limited to place, party, or ism in the selection of 
teachers. Only men of culture, conviction, courage, and 
character should be chosen to serve. 


we 
Visiting School. 


The excuse is often made by parents and other mem- 
bers of a school community that it is useless for them 
to visit school because they cannot judge of the work. 
In this, says the Nebraska Teacher for November, they 
are mistaken. Good business men are as capable of 
judging of school work as any one, with the possible ex- 
ception of the superintendent himself. The following 
questions are suggested as practicable for school officers 
who desire to inspect the condition of their school : 

Is the ventilation good? 

Is the floor free from dust? 

Are there any mars, stains, pencil, pen, or knife 
marks on the desks? 

Is the room neatly decorated? 

Is school work placed neatly and correctly on the 
blackboard? 

Is the apparatus and furniture in the school-room in 


good repair and free from dust? 


Does the teacher seem to have the confidence of her 
pupils and do they have confidence in hex? 

Are the pupils attentive in their work at their desks? 

‘Do the pupils look up-when a person enters the room 
and remain idle most of the time during the visitor’s 
presence? 

Do the pupils work quietly and move quietly about 
the room? 

Does the teacher allow more than one to speak at a 
time? 

Does she allow loud snapping of fingers? 

Is there a great deal of whispering? 

(Continued on page 530.) 
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WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 23, 1901. 





The New England Association of School Superintend- 
ents last week added another triumph to its many suc- 
cessful meetings. A very valuable report was sub- 
‘mitted on the teaching of geography in elementary 
schools, by Supt. Horace S. Tarbell, of Providence, Prin. 
F. F. Murdock, of the state normal school at North 
Adams, and Supt. Louis P. Nash, of Holyoke. It is 
without doubt the most thoughtful, most definite, and 
most complete document on the subject ever presented 
at an educational convention. Supt. Charles W. Deane, 
of Bridgeport, Prof. Frank McMurry, of the Teachers 
college, Dr. Jacques Redway, and United States Com- 
missioner W. T. Harris, were the leaders in the discus- 
sion. The meeting thus constituted a most complete 
inquiry into the problem of geography teaching. THE 
ScHOoL JOURNAL will publish the committee’s report in 
full, with an abstract of the paper by Dr. Harris, and 
summaries of the discussions by the other speakers. 


Next week Tae ScHOoL JOURNAL will issue its annual 
Christmas number. If there should be any delay in the 
mailing of it readers will understand that this is due to 
the mechanical difficulties in getting the large special 
number printed and bound. 





The discussion of the school community plan will be 
continued next week. 

The New Jersey Child Study Association will meet at 
Newark on Saturday morning, December 7. 





If it is true as reported in New York papers that a 
considerable number of the members of Mayor Strong’s 
old board of education, including Messrs. Charles Buck- 
ley Hubbell, Henry W. Taft, William Greenough, John 
G. Agar, and Charles C. Burlingham, have declined 
membership in the new board, such refusal is to be re- 
garded as little short of a civic calamity. The schools 
at this juncture, when many old conditions are certain 
to be overturned, need the services of men of experi- 
ence. It is no easy matter for an outsider to step into 
the board and be of any marked usefulness within the 
first year. At this time acquaintance with the person- 
nel of the school contingent in New York city and 
knowledge of the past workings and traditions of the 
system will be at an especial premium. The execution 
of the new school laws, together with the framing of 
proper by-laws is itself a task of the utmost delicacy. 
Then, too, the choice of heads of departments and oth- 
ers who will carry out the plans and policies of the 
board should be based upon intimate knowledge of the 
education material available. Under the circumstances, 
therefore, it will be unfortunate if none of the gentle- 
men mentioned can be persuaded to take up the ardu- 
ous duties of a position on the board of education. 





A little fellow of four, says the Sunday School Times, 
who had just graduated out of kilts, and appeared at the 
door of the primary room in all the glories of rubber 
boots and many-buttoned ulster, came home in high 
dudgeon complaining that the teacher “acted like ‘he’ 
had on dresses,” and never noticed his new “ulcer.” 
Teachers of junior and intermediate grades do well to 
remember carefully the sudden access of manliness that 
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comes with promotion from the kindergarten and pri- 
maries, and as far as possible refrain from treating these 
little men as if they had on dresses. 


WH 


Will Investigate Arithmetic Teaching. 


The New York University School of Pedagogy (Wash- 
ington square) has undertaken an investigation of an 
intensely practical nature and one that is much needed. 

It is proposed to discover whether children in the ele- 
mentary schools are actually able to perform the reason- 
ing necessary to master the work in arithmetic now re- 
quired of them. The investigation the School of Peda- 
gogy is entering upon differs from the other studies in 
this particular field in that it aims at discovering the 
child’s attitude toward the rationale of arithmetic pro- 
cesses rather than toward the processes themselves. 

The point at issue is illustrated by the following state- 
ment : There are two ways of learning to solve problems 
in arithmetic; one by blindly following the printed 
rules or given procedure, the other by seeing the rela- 
tions in the problem itself. Thus in computing inter- 
est a child may simply learn that the rate of interest is 
to be written as a decimal of two places and as such 
multiplied by the principal and this in turn by the num- 
ber of years or months, as the case may be. Thus he 
learns how to solve a complex problem by mere mechan- 
ical memory, or simply remembering what the successive 
operations are. A child so taught could compute inter- 
est correctly and promptly in every case unless some 
unusual problem presented itself. But if he were re- 
quired to specify the investment necessary to yield an 
income of $1,000 when interest is quoted at five per cent. 
he would find himself helpless because he knew of no 
mechanical process to fit the new conditions. The sec- 
ond way of teaching interest will enable a child to deal 
successfully and intelligently with any problem that may 
come to hand. He is led to see that common fractions 
are only expressions of division, that percentage is only 
a way of writing fractions, and that interest is only an 
application of the general form of percentage. With 
such knowledge and insight any problem in interest is 
soon disposed of. But to dothis the child must grasp 
the relation between the amount ofa loan, the rate of 
interest, the time and the income in such a manner as 
to be independent of any mechanical process. In solv- 
ing such problems he will know that he is proceeding 
properly because he is conscious of the relations of the 
things involved. He will know why the different cal- 
culations are made and will be certain of the result ob- 
tained. The former, or the mechanical way of learning, 
has been styled “‘learning by rule of thumb,” while the 
latter is spoken of as “an appeal to reason.” 

Observation reveals that children in the elementary 
schools are very slow to perceive the relations of things 
in arithmetic as required by the reasoning method of 
teaching, but very quick to learn the mechanical methods 
of computation. Even after they have gone thru the 
reasons for the process, they habitually fall back upon a 
mechanical process as a substitute. Teachers and 
parents are often provoked at the naive way in which a 
child will ignore their careful presentation of the rela- 
tions and resort to some mechanical process without 
much certainty of it being the correct one. In this as 
in most other things, the child follows the method of 
“trial and error,” viz., he tries now one way and now 
another until the desired end is reached. The adult is 
said to resort to such methods only when he must. As 
for example, if a ball be lost in a field the adult will seek 
it by systematically going over the ground, while the 
child will run here and there many times over the same 
ground, trusting to chance alone. That children and 
adults so differ is obvious, 

Now the real practical pedagogical question is to find 
out whether the child follows his “hit or miss” me- 
chanical methods from simple ignorance of a better 
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way or whether he does so because his mind has not de- 
veloped sufficiently to reason normally about the matter. 
Altho a great deal has been said and written on this 
question no one seems to have taken the trouble to find 
out which is the true statement of the case. Several 
special students in the School of Pedagogy will visit 
some of the best schools in the country to observe and 
test children in their arithmetic work. The investiga- 
tion is under the direction of Professor Gordy. 


SE 


The Example of Wurtemberg. 


The report just issued by the English foreign office on 
the higher educational institutions of the kingdom of 
Wirtemberg is full of suggestive statistics. A few of 
these, as compiled by the Schoolmaster, are worth consid- 
ering. 

Wirtemberg is a country of 2,081,000 inhabitants 
with a revenue of nearly ten dollars per head of the 
population. It supports outright or largely subsidizes— 
one state university, Tiibingen, of honorable history 
and, in some branches of instruction, of world-wide fame; 
one technical high school (practically a technical uni- 
versity) and one royal building trades school, both at 
Stuttgart; two special technical schools (Reutlingen 
and Schuenningen) for textile and mechanical industries 
respectively; three weaving schools, two weaving work- 
shops, and one knitting school, scattered about the 
kingdom; 231 industrial improvement schools in towns 
and villages; improvement courses wherever they can be 
justified by the attendance, providing special instruction 
for braziers,joiners, painters, metal workers, bootmakers, 
etc., eighteen improvement schools for women in which 
serious instruction is given with a view to preparation for 
household management or independent industrial occu- 
pation; one fully equipped commercial college at Stutt- 
gart, and two commercial improvement schools at 
which instruction is given, morning and evening, out- 
side of business hours; one elaborately organized agri- 
cultural high school at Hohenheim, and numerous farm- 
ing schools, agricultural winter schools, and agricultural 
schools thruout the country; one art school, and one art 
trades’ school for the training of artistically skilled 
workmen in branches of industry connected with art. 

Two things stand out very clearly from this report: 
(a) The ungrudging support given by the state to con- 
tinued education of every grade, and (b) the character 
of seriousness which pervades the arrangements and re- 
quirements of this work, however humble it may be. 
The Wiirtembergers not only know what they want but 
they know how to getit. Here is a statement of con- 
ditions at the technical high school: 

“The equipment of this institution is most complete in al- 
most every respect. There are collections, specimens, models, 
objects, apparatus, &c., for the courses of instruction in the 
following subjects: Practical geometry and pure mechanics, 
analytical geometry and integral calculus, astronomy, chem- 
ical, technology, mechanical technology and factory hygiene, 
mineralogy, zoology, antropology and hygiene, botany and 
pharmacognosy, drawing and water-painting, ornament draw- 
ing and modeling, history of art, history of architecture, rail- 
way, waterway, and road engineering, bridge building, hy- 
draulic motors and waterworks, steam engines and boilers, 
cranes and railway carriages, seventeen other subjects.” 


The winter instruction in agriculture is far more thor- 
oly organized than any similar system in the United 
States, not excepting even the excellent courses offered 
by Cornell university. The statement of their scope is 
as follows: 


“They are intended for the instruction of small peasants, 
small farmers and tenants, in practical agricultural work. 

The course of instruction lasts two years, end the number 
of pupil-laborers is generally limited to twelve. 

Theoretical and practical instruction is given in the follow- 
ing subjects: Climatology, soils, plant, fruit, and grape cul- 
‘tivation, grass and hay growing, breeding 6f domestic ani- 
mals, agricultural trades, stocking and working of farms, 
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book and account-keeping, German composition, arithmetic, 
geometry, elementary natural science, general subjects. 

Special attention is paid to practical instruction, which in- 
cludes almost every branch of farm work.” 


WS 


Had Rather. j 


Several times in a year letters will arrive informing 
the editors that ‘had rather” is grammatically wrong, 
that the words selected should be “‘would rather.” THE 
JOURNAL does not agree with them. Ina book on 
‘“‘Words and Their Ways,” by James B. Greenough and 
George L. Kittredgs (Macmillan’s), we find a clear dis- 
cussion of this very form. 

“‘A peculiar idiom with the preterit subjunctive had 
survives in a few phrases. Thus: ‘I had as lief go as 
stay ;’ ‘You had better not do this;’ ‘We had rather 
ride than walk.’ In this particular use had is really the 
preterit ‘subjunctive of have in the sense of ‘regard.’ 
Naturally, I had, we had, etc., were contracted to Jd, 
w'd, etc., in these phrases (as elsewhere), and many per- 
sons suppose that J had in the expression just quoted is 
a mistaken expression of Id (the contraction of 1 
would).” 

The result has been a determined effort to stigmatize 
the idiom as an error and substitute J would rather, I 
I would better, etc., for it. The idiom is, however, per- 
fectly established, has been in use for centuries, and is 
habitually used by the best writers. In some cases the 
substitution of J would results in downrighterror. ‘lhus, 
“I would better go,” is positively ungrammatical. 

In case of idioms like “‘I had better,” one frequently 
hears the objection that had will not parse. As a mat- 
ter of fact it will parse easily enough if one knows how 
to parse it. But the objection would have no validity 
even if the phrase were grammatically inexplicable. The 
grammarian has no business to object to an established 
idiom, for idioms are superior to paradigms and analyti- 
cal diagrams. Grammar was made from language, not 
language from grammar. 

Both of these authors were so entirely competent to 
speak by authority on this idiom that we think all read- 
ers will acquiesce with their views. Prof.Greenough has 
lately died, after a life of forty years in the school-reom, 
a man of just renown asa scholar. Prof. Kittredge is 
an example of superior linguistic scholarship. Those 
who complain of “had rather” will have to recast many 
expressions of Shakespeare, Addison, and Irving; thus 
recast, their beauty will have disappeared. 

a 
More Carnegie Donations. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie delighted the board of trustees 
of the Carnegie institute, Pittsburg, at their meeting 
Nov. 12 bythe announcement that he has decided to 
add $2,000,000 to his already extensive gifts. One half 
of this sum will go to the Carnegie institute, the other 
half to the new polytechnic school. The latter sum is 
given only on condition that the city of Pittsburg fur- 
nish a site. 

The board at this meeting decided to ask the city to 
donate a site of eleven acres lying just west of the Car- 
negie library building and extending along Forbes av- 
enue to Boquet street. Thecity already holds an option 
on this property from Mrs. Mary Schenley, and it is be- 
lieved that the erection of the school buildings will begin 


. very shortly. 
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Educational Opinion, 


(Continued from page 527.) 


What do you observe as to the number leaving the 
room? 

Are all the pupils of the class interested in the work 
of the recitation? 

Do the pupils move quietly to and from classes and 
also quietly as they pass thru the halls at recess time? 

What do you observe as to the conduct of boys and 
girls on the playgrounds? 

Does your superintendent take any interest in the 
games? 

Do you see pencil or chalk marks on the walls of the 
school building? 

Do you observe any marks or cutting about the out- 
buildings? 

Sr 


Responsibility in the Choice of a School. 


By SusaN Perry PECKHAM, Principal of the Friends’ School, 
Schemerhorn St., Brooklyn. 


As a general thing the educational articles in the New 
York Evening Post are first-class. Readers will remem- 
ber the one by Mr. Arthur Gilman republished in THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL early in September. A plea for private 
school pupils, by Miss Susan Perry Peckham, also from 
the Post should be read by public as well as private 
school principals and teachers generally. 

A valuable article upon “Teachers, Parents, and 
Schools” in a recent issue of the Springfield Republican, 
says Miss Peckham, speaks of the “‘teacher’s despair at 
the parents’ apathy,” states that parents ‘‘ ought above 
all things to study the characters cf the teachers, not in 
a spirit of carping criticism, but to see whether they 
have principle and gooi breeding ;” and, mentioning 
certain most important qualities for a teacher, the writer 
asks : “But do parents demand these qualities?” and 
replies: “Very seldom; if they did, they would get 
them.” Many remarks in this article strike deep and 
find response in minds seriously interested in its matter. 

Of so large and important a subject, newspaper col- 
umns are all too short for treatment otherwise than by 
brief suggestion upon single phases. One of these 
phases, of which reminders are frequent at this season, 
is “ parents’ apathy ” in the work—which should be long, 
difficult, absorbing—of choosing schools for their chil- 
dren. There is no question about the existence of this 
apathy—the extent of its prevalence, even among par- 
ents of exceptional cultivation and conscience, is con- 
spicuous and astonishing to observers, by whom it has 
at times been rather severely characterized as “blind 
folly.” As, with the years, school life increases in com- 
plexity, where is the parent that makes level headed de- 
mands for simplicity, deliberation, order, in his child’s 
occupations? That searches carefully for the temperate 
and equable, yet inspiring mental atmosphere essential 
to growing minds and nerves; or for moral ideals which 
he can respect, combined with skill and devotion in the 
development of children’s ideals ; or, to go further back, 
what parent has thought enough about these matters to 
be prepared t° investigate a schoo) of to-day? What 
parent even attempts, as a first consideration, thoro 
knowledge of the sanitary conditiors of school-rooms? 
There is much vague talk about these essentials, but 
where are they to be found, and what demand is there 


for them? 
Bad Sanitary Conditions. 


In our cities people of means usually choose private 
scheols for their children; and very often their first 
“blind folly ” is to place their children in school-rooms 
which were built for dining-rooms, parlors, sleeping 
apartments, in the ordinary city house. In the most 
“select” and expensive school for girls in a borough of 
New York, the basement dining-room is regularly used 
for classes, also the parlor floor, three rooms deep, and 
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at the front parlor windows are three sets of curtains, 
In another very fashionable school dark parlors are used, 
the sleeping apartments are each morning hastily trans- 
formed into class-rooms, the German class being held in 
a servant's hall bed-room. It is not necessary to go 
further into particulars of this kind; observation will 
supply them in abundance. In a city house the plumb- 
ing is usually tolerably safe for one family, the light 
may on all days be sufficient for one family, since a few 
individuals can at will move to a window; the ventila- 
tion must receive scrupulous attention for the health- 
fulness of even one family. If such a house were never 
used out of school hours, but could be thrown open, 
thoroly aired and cleansed between sessions (impossible 
if floors are carpeted), it would still, from its form and 
arrangement, be shockingly unsanitary for school pur- 
poses. It is impossible in such a house to supply fresh 
air, good light, and adequate, well-ventilated heatirg 
and plumbing for a dozen, dozens, or scores of scholars. 
No provision is possible for changes from the house to 
recreation out of doors. 

Sometimes a “gymnasium” with its habitually dusty 
and close air and its inevitable restrictions upon behavior 
serves as a makeshift for a playground ; but a space for 
exercise under the open sky is usually out of the ques- 
tion. There are many other serious objections to school 
life in these houses—e. g., constant use of steep stairs, 
scant and imperfectly adapted school furniture, with a 
scarcity of even the most essential appliances, such as 
blackboards, while the ordinary home upholstery makes 
a healthful school cleanliness impracticable ; but, to go 
no farther than the thought of air, light, and plumbing, 
does it not seem amazing that even the most devoted 
and careful of parents will place their children in the 
fashionable schools which use ordinary dwelling houses 
for school-rooms? Outside the school the children are 
in the hands of doctors, oculists, physical culture 
trainers, for all sorts of special treatment which they 
seem to require ; they require, first of all—as surely their 
parents must know—to breathe purer fair, study by 
more direct light, sit in better positions, have more op- 
portunity for outdoor rest and exercise than is afforded 
during the greater part of their daily life. The ar- 
rangements made by parents for their children’s school 
life habitually neglect these first requisites. This goes 
on year after year, while the craze increases for ath- 
letics, breathing exercises, physical culture—yes, and 
for fresh air and exercise, theoretically considered ; and 
in spite of the spreading and intelligent alarm over the 
prevalence of tuberculosis and the more general knowl- 
edge of the relation that air and sunlight bear to this 
and other dreaded diseases. 

In this matter of physical conditions chosen for their 
children it seems probable that the disastrously poor 
judgment shown by parents results from nothing more 
elusive or incurable than pure thoughtlessness. Altho 
comparatively few persons know thoroly the dangerous 
consequences of impure air and other defective condi- 
tions of certain school-rooms ; yet can it be from ignor- 
ance that many Americans of more than average ed- 
ucation place children amid these dangers? Bad air for 
hours at a stretch, day after day? An exceptionally 
intelligent woman friend told me that she was obliged 
to deny herself the only church services in which she 
took pleasure because of the poor ventilation of the 
church. “I cannot feel that it is right for me to sit 
an hour in such poor air,” she said—and she was send- 
ing her three daughters to a school of about a hundred 
girls, kept in a city-block dwelling house, of the old- 
fashioned stereotyped arrangement of rooms, with the 
front windows veiled by all the conventional sets of cur- 
tains, and absolutely nothingdone—what could be done? 
—to render the place healthful for so many occupants. 
In this same school was an only daughter of parents who 
had also an only son. The college-bred mother spoke, 
often of her intense satisfaction in the healthfulness of 
the school in which her boy was placed—of the unusual 
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abundance of space, air, and sunshine in its rooms, the 
large playground, the habitual care for the pupils’ phys- 
ical exercise and rest. In her daughter’s school all of 
these conditions were conspicuously lacking. Two other 
pupils, sisters, were the daughters of parents whose ar- 
dent ambition for their children’s education always gave 
way to health as a first consideration. Each year these 
girls suffered so frequeatly from headaches, bronchitis, 
etc., that they lost much time from school, and their 
parents tirelessly provided specialists, trained nurses, 
visits at Lakewood, ocean voyages— everything appar- 
ently that devotion could suggest. But, tho in their 
own town and country homes they were almost fanatics 
in precautions against unsanitary conditions, those in 
their daughters’ school seemed always and completely to 
escape their attention. No; it is not from ignorance 
that parents choose to subject their children to such 
conditions ; rather from a thoughtlessness which, in re- 
sult, is cruelty. 

In many of the most pretentious of private schools 
there is over-crowding as excessive as that which is a 
notorious and deplored condition in the public schools ; 
the deficiency of light and of good air, the stairs, plumb- 
ing, furniture, are as a rule far worse in the best private 
than in the best public schools. Obviously the majority 
of those who send children to the public schools are 
hardly to be blamed for taking what they can get with 
few complaints. But what they do get in the way of 
first requisites for their children’s health, is pretty bad 
in the greater number of school-buildings—horrible in 
some—and, of course, all of this would improve more 
quickly if those parents who have education and leisure 
would make it a point to observe and to criticise, to de- 
mand and work for something better. 


Moral Influences. 


But are parents of intelligence thus blind and cruel 
when choosing moral influences and mental training for 
their children? How do these best of parents go to 
work in seeking a good school? How long atime do 
they spend upon it? What are their tests? Do they 
use their eyes, their ears—common sense, insight, 
energy, patience? Do they take pains to find out upon 
what facts its reputation rests—whether its founda- 
tions in morals and scholarship be substantial or flimsy? 
Do they form their opinion of the principal with care 
and deliberation, making sure, first, that he belongs to a 
high order of human beings; that he holds his profession 
in honor and is far above self-seeking or mercenary 
motives? Do these parents, with a genuine determina- 
tion to inform themselves, fix upon teachers before in- 
trusting a child to them an attention as least as search- 
ing as that with which they select a house servant or a 
house? Strange and impressive disproportion between 
the time, interest, energy devoted to plans for a new 
house and those given to plans for a new school ! 

When visiting schools do parents think? If they do 
why is it that the school-rooms which are sleeping rooms 
at night are overfilled by day with children from the city’s 
finest families? In school-rooms such as these a parent, 
even tho unskilled in reading human character, could, if 

deeply interested, see at a glance that the principals are 
not high-minded, scholarly, truly refined ; that they are 
incapable of exerting a wise moral influence, that they 
follow their profession from mercenary motives. The 
teachers and their work would, to this thinking parent, 
plainly appear such as should be expected under such 
principals ; and a sordid or unprofessional spirit would 
account for numerous objectionable features of the 
school life. 

As a rule, in these fashionable schools. there is, in 
spite of talk about “individuality,” no adequate number 
of teachers, grades, classes, or class-rocms. Scholars 
range in age from five (or younger in kindergarten) to 
twenty-one years—seventeen grades, if properly taught. 
All teaching, all care, of these seventeen grades is 
crowded upon four or five regular teachers (or even 
fewer) and two or three special visiting instructors. 
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The number of the different kinds of teachers varies 
with the size of the school, but its proportion to the 
proper number of gradés remains practically as indicated. 
This is one of many conditions from which any reason- 
ing being might, by effort, deduce the fact that instruc- 
tion must be poor, and that there must be a wretehed 
lack of system and order for both teachers and taught. 
To illustrate : A teacher of French in the most fashion- 
able and expensive school for boys in a large city told 
me that in his half-hour class he was obliged to teach 
boys of practically all ages—those seven years old and 
those preparing to go to college the next fall. A little 
friend of mine, attending the girls’ school of similar 
reputation in the same city, lugubriously describes thus 
her arithmetic class: ‘‘We sit around a long dining 
table in the basement—lots of us, big and little. The 
teacher goes around the table and gives each of us some- 
thing to do, all in different parts of the book, of course. 
We have to wait and wait—we can’t have explanations. 
I don’t think I get on fast.” However, even ridiculous 
classes sink into comparatively trifling items of injury 
to chiléren when one realizes the harm of the general 
habits formed in a school-life that is superficial, dis- 
tracting, unmoral. 

The connection between parents and school conditions 
is plain to see. Clearly, too, there will ke no “ parents’ 
apathy” when fathers and mothers have become fully 
aware that their indifference in this matter brings upon 
children bodily ill-health, and the more subtle and hope- 
less diseases of the mind, nature, and character. 


“a 
Study of Plant Life. 


It is a satisfaction to know that belief in tke practi- 
cability of school gardens and the study of plant life is 
becoming more widespread. Supt. J. M. Greenwood 
makes some pertinent suggestions along this line in 
Education for November. The writer says that while 
planting, growing, cultivation, harvest, and gathering 
in crops are every day affairs among country children, to 
induct city children into nature study would not bea 
great task, and yet would afford genuine pleasure. 

Mr. Greenwood outlines a plan adaptable toall schools, 
whether in the city or the country. Let there be, 
wherever possible, set aside a plow of ground at the 
school-house upon which vegetables, cereals, etc., can be 
planted, he says. Let the boys and girls who are inter- 
ested in these things, prepare the ground, procure the 
seed, and do the planting and the cultivating and see 
the plant start from the seed and produce its kind. All 
the children then would become familiar with growing 
crops. A part of this plot should be laid off in flower 
beds. If such a piece of ground could thus be culti- 
vated at each school wherever practicable, the city and 
town children would become tolerably well acquainted 
with agricultural and horticultural industry on a small 
scale. The ideal school, I should say in passing, with 
its walrs, its flower beds, shade trees, and little patches 
of grains and grasses, and then properly equipped inside 
as well as outside,—is what the teachers of this country 
should strive for. 

And to go a step further in this direction, at the 
country school-houses, there should be two or three 
acres of land for experimental purposes—on which the 
teacher and the pupils could experiment with al] kinds 
of fruit, grains, grasses, vegetables, flowers. and orna- 
mental shade trees. This is not an impracticable 
scheme, but one which lies clearly within the reach of 
every neighborhood having a school-house. 

As much as I can do in this direction is to call atten- 
tion, in a general way, to what seems to me to be a nec- 
essary part of a natural education leading upward from 
the district school to the state agricultural colleze. 
While discussing this question in genera] terms, I wish 
to give due credit for the interest already awakened in 
the cultivation of plants and shrubs so successfully car- 
ried on by pupils in some of the schools of this country. 
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These remarks have a direct bearing also upon 
another phase of this subject which is more intimately 
connected with the health of our people. Investiga- 
tions are now going on at many experimental stations 
in the United States as to the nutritive properties of 
various kinds of food. The object is to ascertain the 
comparative values of all kinds of food offered for sale 
in our markets, and to disseminate this knowledge 
among all classes of citizens. This involves not only 
the kinds of food, but their cost, preparation, cooking, 
waste, and nutritive qualities as well as the general ef- 
fect on the individual. As the population of the coun- 
try will continue to increase till it presses closely on the 
means of subsistence, it is evident, I believe, that the 
food question will continue to become a more and more 
important factor in our civilization. 

we 


Organized Rural Schools. 


Our friends, says John R. Kirk, in the Missouri School 
Journal for November, who think the talk about consol- 
idation of rural schools is theoretical and impractical 
have only to bide their time and compare the facts one 
with another and study the statistics. There are, no 
doubt, some defects incident to the consolidated schools; 
but there are none which do not exist in the isolated, 
detached, and needlessly expensive single-room schools. 
If the signs of the times may be trusted we are pretty 
safe in believing that a large majority of the most stu- 
dious, fair-minded, and hopeful people in the ranks of 
the teaching profession, high and low, are looking with 
more favor upon the consolidated school than on any 
other for rural communities. Noother plan yet devised 
or discovered seems so far-reaching and effectual in 
stirring up the entire school population and all the 
people to an appreciation of the benefits of thoro and 
practical education. When all the children are in the 
presence of high school students every day, most of 
tiem will in some measure feel the stimulus of the high 
school. The smaller high school of the rural commu- 
nity, as well as the city high school, will feel the inspi- 
ration of higher institutions and all the high schools 
will in some measure connect themselves with the col- 
leges, normal schools, and universities. Thus we shall, 
after awhile, have a more or less complete chain of 
schools reaching from all kindergartens and primary 
schools to all institutions of higher learning, and thus 
education will become more nearly universal. 

Sr 


Passing Examinations. 


The School Bulletin for November, publishes the first 
of a series of articles headed, “The Management of 
Country Schools,” by Mr. J. B. Batdorf. The writer 
gives some excellent advice on passing examinations. 
As many teachers pass examinations annually, most 
teachers occasionally, Mr. Batdori’s suggestions are 
worth remembering. 

1. Be of good courage. Many of the most deserving, 
applicants, after leaving nothing untried, when they 
submit to an examination, the results of which are to 
determine their fate not only for a year but for years, 
are so unnerved by the gloomy prospect of a possible 
failure that they become entirely incapable. To avoid 
this it is sometimes well to take an examination at dif- 
ferent times and in different places, when there is not 
so much at stake, and thus gradually become accus- 
tomed to them. Above all things, be at your best when 
you enter an examination. Be sure that you have eaten 
well and slept well, and that no unhealthy condition in- 
terferes with your chances. 

2. Be explicit in your answers. Let it be a rule to 
give every question a fair examination before attempt- 
ing to answer it. 

3. Be neat in your work. Examiners are but mortals 
and sometimes very weary mortals at that. No task is 
harder than that of looking over examination papers. It 
requires the entire attention of the mind, and yet there 
is nothing in the matter under consideration to attract 
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it. As arule examination papers are poorly and care- 
lessly written, so that when an examiner is engaged in 
going thru a bundle of papers, the careful and neat one 
is the exception, and in a fit of unconscious gratitude 
he gives the applicant the benefit of all doubts, which 
sometimes adds considerably to his grade. As a rule it 
pays to appear weil on examination day. 

4. Answer the easy questions first. In case you cannot 
answer problem 5 but can work problem 6, take it and 
omit problem 5. The examiner wants to know what 
you can do, not what you cannot do. It is always bet- 
ter to answer the easy questions first and then give your 
rémaining time to the more difficult ones. 

5, Examine your,work carefully after it is finished, 
and allow no inexcusable blunders to pass. Remember, 
in judging your work the examiner can consider only 
what is on the paper before him. 


we 
Education of the American Woman. 


What Madam Sarah Grand, writing in the December 
Success, has to say about American women has an inter- 
esting bearing upon the problems of education. Madam 
Grand believes thoroly in the mental independence and 
alertness of the American young woman. Among other 
things she says: 

The chief reason for the superiority of American girls 
lies, L think, in the American system of education. 
They have space, freedom, and liberty for intellectual 
expan;ion and the development of character, while our 
Engli;1 girls, from the time they cease to be infants 
until they are married, are subjected to a system of sup- 
pression. It is not surprising that the average English 
girl is a nonentity who, when she marries, is treated by 
her husband as an inferior. 

_ Some American mothers, I am told, are educating 
their daughters on the English plan. They are making 
a grave mistake. A woman has her own individual 
life to lead. Not on the character of her husband, if 
she has one, but on her own, will she stand or fall, and 
be equal or unequal to her many opportunities to wield 
an influence for good, and to the grave responsibilities 


_of womanhood. Therefore, her development must not 


be cramped and hindered by the foolish conventions of 
a less enlightened age, as in England, but must be given 
plenty of room and encouragement, as in the United 
States. A woman is more womanly and charming for 
being broadly educated and led out of the mists of ignor- 
ance, which are never a protection, but always a menace. 

Iam happy to say that, while the old-fashioned, conven- 
tional ideas in regard to young women and their educa- 
tion are dying hard in England, newer and more pro- 
gressive ideas are gaining wider consideration. While 
we are far behind the United Statesin women’s colleges, 
we have two institutions which are devoted to the high- 
est education of women; and our high schools, the plan 
of which we borrowed from ‘you, I think, are imparting 
the fundamental principles of good education to’ thous- 
ands of young women. 

This is certainly interesting. It also has its outlook 
upon the question of the spoiled child. A few years ago 
no one ever had a word to say in favor of the usual ac- 
companiment of the American home, the spoiled child. 
He or she, for it is quite as likely to be feminine—was 
pert, objectionable, shrill-voiced, everything that gentil- 
ity decries.. Probably the characteristics of the spoiled 
child have not changed much in a decade or two; but 
the fact that the spoiled child in so many cases develops 
into a human being of remarkable push and initiative 
has caused in some quarters a revulsion of feeling in 
his favor. We have lately read in an English news- 
paper an article in which the writer attributes much of 
the recent industrial success of the United States to the 
American habit of spoiling the children. From the 
point of view of mere material success there is probably 
something in the foregoing view. 





Loss of appetite is an ailment that indicates others which are worse—Hood's 
g®rsaparilla cures them all. 
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Trouble over Gaelic Professor. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Ancient Or- 
der of Hibernians and the Gaelic League 
of America have joinedin making public 
letters of protest against the removal of 
Rev. Dr. Richard Henebry, from the chair 
of Gaelic languages and Jiterature at the 
Catholic university cf America. This 
chair was endowed, five years ago, by va- 
rious Irish societies with a fund of $50,- 
ooo. In one of the letters a threat is made 
that legal proceedings may be instituted 
to recover the fund. 

Monsignor Conaty and the other offi- 
cials of the university maintain on their 
side that the Irish societies are acting 
hastily, without due understanding of the 
circumstances of the case. When the 

rofessorship was established, the govern- 
ing body of the university, after careful 
scrutiny of the attainments of the few liv- 
ing Gaelic scholars, selected Dr. Henebry, 
a young Irish priest, who had gone seca 
into Celtic literature. Dr. Henebry was 
sent abroad for two years to perfect him- 
self further in his chosen subjects, and 
upon his return was elected to the profes- 
sorship for three years. In the spring of 
1898 his health failed him, as a result of 
overstudy. From that time on he was 
able to teach only at intervals, and during 
the year ending last June he was given a 
vacation and did not teach at all. Con- 
fronted by such a situation the faculty of 
philosophy decided to elect a successor to 
Dr. Henebry, and chose Dr. Joseph 
Dunn, an eminent philologist, with the 
degree of Ph.D , from Yale, who has been 
instructor in Romance languages at the 
Catholic university and who is now pur- 
suing Gaelic studies at Harvard under 
Dr. F. N. Robinson. Dr. Henebry, it is 
claimed, is quite incapacitated for further 
teaching. 


Growth of Industrial College. 


Jackson, Miss.—Pres. J. C. Hardy, of 
the State Agricultural and Mechanical 
college, at Starkville, has issued a report 
Stating that the enrollment for the present 
session is 517, whichis more than 200 in 
excess of the attendance of any previous 
years. About $100,000 increase in the value 
of the plant is also noted. In this amount 
is included the new textile school, costing 
$75,000. The cost of an education at this 
institution is certainly not great. President 
Hardy advises boys not to come there un- 
less they have at least fifty dollars. 

A great many of the students are poor 
boys, who do sufficient work in the several 
departments to pay their entire expenses, 
while four-fifths of them are on the pay 
rolls and making something as they go 
along. It is a matter of record that a num- 
ber of the foremost young business and 
professional men in the state of Mississippi 
to-day are those who worked their entire 
way thru the A.and M.college. These 
are, of course, among the best and most 
valued friends of the institution. 


Slander Retracted. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—The suit brought 
by Supt. Edwin S. Harris against Mrs. 
Emily Collins, wife of School Commis- 
sioner Collins, to recover $10,000 damages 
for slander, has been discontinued. Mrs. 
Collins signed a statement retracting alle- 
gations made by her to Frank B. Lown 
and William H. Wood, both members of 
the school board. She urges that since 
the commencement of the slander action 
she has investigated the subjects of her 
charges and finds that her statements were 
not true. The case had naturally created 
much local excitement since Mrs. Collins 
has obstinately declared that all her 
charges would be sustained by proof. 
pes ohana i Harris has unquestion- 
ably been fully vindicated. 


Philadelphia Items. 


Reciprocity in teachers’ permanent cer- 
tificates and normal schoo! diplomas be- 
tween the states ot Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey isto be an accomplished fact. Such 
an arrangement has been sanctioned by 
the legisJatures of both states, and a con- 
ference was held, Nov. 13. in the office of 
Supt. Edward Brooks, ot Philadelphia, at 
which it was agreed that life certificates of 
the state normal schools otf either state 
shall be good in both. It was also agreed 
that first grade certificates of New Jersey 
and the Pennsylvania practical teacher 
life certificates in the three years’ regular 
course and any other Pennsylvania normal 
school diplomas or life certificates cover- 
ing more extended courses than the regu- 
lar no1mal school course shall be similarly 
recognized. This action has not estab- 
lished reciprocity in normal school diplo- 
mas based upon the two years’ elementary 
course. The New Jersey representatives 
at this meeting were led by State Supt C. 
J. Baxter and the Pennsylvania delegation 
by Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, state superinten- 
dent of public instruction, 


The committee on night schools has 
authorized the opening of a two-division 
night school in the Boon’s Dam building, 
on Tinicum avenue. Miss L. U. Smith 
has been elected principal. Night school 
attendance is large thruout the city and 
fifteen additional teachers have been ap- 
pointed. 


New Teachers; no Money, 

The board of education has elected three 
additional instructors in the commercial 
high school for girls but, tho their services 
are urgently needed, it seems unlikely that 
they can be assigned to duty before Janu- 
ary I. As usual, money difficulties inter- 
vene. When this school opened last Sep- 
tember 1,345 pupils were enrolled under a 
faculty consisting of but twenty-seven in- 
structors. Last month an appropriation of 
$29,000 was made by councils for teachers’ 
and janitors’ salaries, but by some agree- 
ment the whole of this sum is to go to the 
elementary schools. 

The instructors elected are Miss Mary 
A. Erben, graduate of the normal school 
and holder of certificates in mathematics 
from the University of Pennsylvania and 
from Harvard; Miss Henrietta S. Pollock, 
graduate of the normal school, 1900, and 
now assistant teacher in the twentieth sec- 
tion; Miss Annie M. Clyde, norma] school 
’87, for many years a teacher in the thirty- 
sixth section. 


Abolition of Examinations Works Well, 


Thus far it would seem that the change 
from a system of examinations for admis- 
sion to the high schools to a certificate 
system is justifying itself by its results, 
and that the confidence reposed in princi- 
pals and teachers was not misplaced. In 
freshman classes at the high schools the 
number of students who have withdrawn 
during the first two months of school is 
much smaller than in any recent year. This 
fact would seem to indicate that the stu- 
dents in this year’s classes are, as a whole, 
better prepared than were the classes of 
other years. At any rate no less than 
1,917 Of the 2,400 freshmen students were 
exempted from the entrance examinations. 


Prize Competitions for Teachers. 


Very many of the instructors in the high 
schools have entered the competitions for 
prizes of $250 each, offered by the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania for the best essays on 
The Advantages Which Accrue for a 
Classical Education,” and ‘ The Scope 
and Importance of the Work of Scientific 
Museums.” Only teachersin the public 
high schools and normal schools of the 
state of Pennsylvania are eligible. The 
ae governing the competition are as fol- 
Ows: 


“ No prize will be awarded, unless, in the 
judgment of the three professors appoint- 
ed for that purpose, the work done from it 
reaches a high standard of excellerce; all 
essays in competition for these prizes 
must be handed to the dean of the col- 
lege, Dr. J. H. Penniman, on or before 
May 1, 1902; must be signed with a ficti- 
tious name, and be accompanied by a 
sealed envelope, on which is written the 
fictitious name, and in which is enclosed 
the writer’s real name and address; essays 
submitted for the prizes must be typewrit- 
ten, and the university shall have the right 
to print the winning essays, over the name 
of the author, if it be deemed desirable ; 
essays failing to receive a prize will be 
returned to the writers if they so request.” 


Cost of Compulsory Education. 


The board of education wants $50,000 
to carry out the provisions of the new 
compulsory education law. With this 
sum it will be possible to have an attend- 
ance officer for each school section and ten 
special schools. , 

Whether councils will come to time with 
such an amount remains to be seen. The 
limit of appropriation for the enforcement 
of the old compulsory law was $10,000, a 
sum that the board found to be totally in- 
adequate. All that it could do was to ap- 
point fifteen attendance officers and estab- 
lish two special schools for truants and 
incorrigibles Some of the councilmen are 
said to oppose the present request on the 
ground that it is ridiculously extravagant, 
and they are rather inclined to jibe at com- 
pulsory education anyway, declaring that 
there are more children on the street to- 
day than ever before in the history of the 
city. All this is probably true, but the 
conclusion that the compulsory education 
law is responsible is not logical. Many of 
the 10,000 children not attending school 
are out because councils have been be- 
hindhand in providing funds for school 
building purposes. 


Enthusiastic Students of Education 


WILMINGION, DEL.—The principals’ 
round table, composed of the city princi- 
pals, has established a working reference 
library at the high school. Here are to be 
found the latest and best books on edu- 
cational topics together with the standard 
educational and general periodicals. Supt. 
G. W. Twitmeyer has placed upon the 
shelves for convenient reference a large 
number of valuable records in bound 
volumes, together with seventy standard 
pedagogical classics. Miss MaryC. I. 
Williams is serving as librarian. One 
book each week may be taken home, and 
the magazines, except the current num- 
bers. The faculty members of the high 
school have joined in subscribing for the 
foundation ot a pedagogical library, and a 
large number of books will soon a pur- 
chased. 

Atthe Willard Hall grammar school the 
teachers have formed an_ educational 
magazine club. In other schools similar 
clubs will very shortly be started. Every- 
where thruout the city the teachers, and 
thru them the pupils, are feeling the bene- 
fits of closer touch with progressive edu- 
cational thought. 

The November course of study from 
The Educational Foundations upon “ The 
Art and Purpose of Questioning,” has 
been very stimulating. Superintendent 
Twitmeyer says of the subject of question- 
ing: ‘The question is the basic element 
in every recitation; lt is the best means 
of awakening interest, arousing curiosity 
and stimulating thought. It is botha test 
of attainment, and a stimulant to self 
activity. The teacher who has mastered 
the art of questioning is master of the 
pedagogic art.” Nearly every teacher in 
the city has bought McLellan’s Art of 
Questioniug. 
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In and Around New York. 


A series of lectures in psychology, his- 
tory, and principles of education, accept- 
able to the regents of the University of 
the State of New York and to the board 
of examiners of New York city is an- 
nounced by the New York society of peda- 
BORy. 

Late gossip has it that Mr. John E. 
Eustis and Mr. James Parton Lee, both 
of them school commissioners under 
Mayor Strong, will return to the board, 


The High School Teachers’ Association 
of the boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx, of which Dr, Frank Rollins is pres- 
ident, will hold its next meeting on Sat- 
urday, December 7, at 10.30 A. M.in the 
hall of the board of education, The sub- 
ect to be discussed will be * The Articu- 
ation of the Elementary and Secondary 
Schools.” City Supt. W. H. Maxwell and 
Associate Supts. A. P. Marble, and H. W. 
Jamison are on the program as principal 
Speakers. 


Dinner to Dr. Ettinger. 


_ The New York City Teachers’ Associa- 

tion has decided to give a testimonial to 
Dr. W. L. Ettinger, principal of public 
school No. 1, who has decided to decline 
re-election to the presidency of the associa- 
tion. The event will ‘take place at the 
Hotel Marlborough, November 23, at one 
Pr. M. The committee in charge of the 
dinner is composed of Louis L. Lambert, 
P.S. 8,29 King street, chairman; Hugo 
Newman, Van Evrie Kilpatrick. Isabel 
Finley, Thomas B, O'Neill and Sarah F. 
Buckelew. 


City College Club Meets. 


An unusually interesting meeting of the 
City College club occurred Saturday even- 
ing, Nov. 16, at which the president, Gen. 
Alexander P. Ketchum, read a paper on 
“Some Thoughts of the College.” There 
was also a discussion of the question of a 
new site for the college. Among promi- 
nentalumni present were— Edward Lauter- 


bach, Richard L. Sweezey, Supt. James - 


R, Godwin, Prof. Adolph Werner, and the 
president of the alumni, Ferdinand Shack. 
_Arrangements were made by which 
General Ketchum’s address will be pub- 
lished and mailed to every alumnus of the 
college. 


Marking Fort Washington Site. 


A beautiful memorial of granite, marble, 
and bronze, the gift of James Gordon Ben- 
nett, Esq., was dedicated on the site of old 
Fort Washington November 16. A fea- 
ture of the celebration was the service in 
memory of those who fell in the battle, 
held in the Holyrood P. E. church at 
Kingsbridge road and 18tst street. Dur- 
ing the day there was an exhibition of 
relics of the battle in the guild room of 
the church, 


German Theater Co-operates. 


Director Conried, of the Irving place 
theater, is making an admirable effort to 
secure co-operation between the school 
and the German stage. On Saturday, 
Nov. 16, about 600 pupils of various pub- 
lic and preparatory schools took advant- 
age of greatly reduced prices to attend a 
matinee performance of Wilhelm Tell. 
Among the schools represented were the 
De Witt Clinton high school, the Wad- 
leigh high school, the Girls’ high school, 
of Brooklyn, the Pratt institute, the Packer 
institute, and the Newark high school. 


Mothers’ Clubs and the Schools. 


At the recent assembly of mothers in 
Rochester it was determined that a new 
line of work will be adopted by the Moth- 
ers’ Club of this city. A committee is to 
study the corditions at P.S. No.1, Dr. 
Ettinger’s school, to find out how mothers 
and teachers can work together for the 
best interests of the teachers. This school 
already has a club made up of mothers 


and teachers, who meet once a month in 
conference, In Rochester there are twen- 
ty-seven schools which have parents and 
teachers’ associations, with 1,500 mothers 
and teachers on their membership list. 


At Teachere College. 


Important changes in the general regu- 
lations governing courses of study and the 
awarding of diplomas were announced at 
arecent meeting to the student body by 
Dean J. E. Russell. The higher diploma, 
diplomas in secondary and elementary 
teaching and the various departmental 
diplomas will all be abolished, and in their 
stead will be substituted diplomas of three 
grades, viz., the bachelor’s diploma, the 
master’s diploma, and the doctor’s diploma, 
These will be granted for amounts of work 
equivalent to the usual academic require- 
ments for degrees. 

The formal dedicatery exercises of the 
new Horace Mann school, the .gift of 
Valentine E. Macy and Edith C, Macy, 
will occur Dec..5 and 6, The general 

ublic will be admitted to the building 
rom 1to7 P,M., Thursday, Dec.5. The 
official exercises will take place in the 
auditorium, 

The principal speakers will be ex-Presi- 
dent Daniel C. Gilman, of Johns Hopkins 
university, and Mayor Seth Low, of New 
York, 


The Feaching of Literature. 


A regular monthly meeting of the New 
York Educational Council was held at the 
New York university building, Washing- 
ton square, Nov. 16, Pres. W. M. Swingle 
inthe chair. The subject for discussion 
was ‘The Teaching ot Literature in the 
Public Schools.” 

The subject was treated generally by 
Prin. T. Wilmer Kennedy, of Newark, N. 
J. Mr. Kennedy said in substance : 

Imagination is the supreme intellectual 
faculty, the one which ought apparently 
to be cultivated before all others. Yet 
it receives, as a rule, less attention from 
educators than any other faculty. The 
reason for this apparent neglect is not far 
to seek. To train the imagination implies 
resources which most teachers and 
schools do not possess. Of all educational 
problems this is the most elusive. 

It is easier to tell what not to doin the 
study of imaginative literature than what 
to do. It is obvious that many schools 
make the mistake of having literature 
studied as if it were like arithmetic or spell- 
ing There are people who believe that 
the accumulated emotionality of the ages 
can be communicated in a certain number 
of lessons. Clear thinking upon the rela- 
tion of literature to life has still to become 
general. In popular thoughta poem or 
picture is an individual expression of feel- 
ing, unrelated to the life of a nation and 
an age. The American authors, to take 
an instance near home, reveal the vital 
truths about the American people—the 
facts that every citizen should know. 
Lowell, Longfellow, Irving, Hawthorne, 
Woittier—these men were blood of our 
blood. They represent the best aspira- 
tions of our race. In their strength and 
in their weakness they stand as the truest 
representatives of the American spirit of 
their day. 

That that spirit has somewhat changed 
in these days of great industrial combina- 
tions is evident. We are apt to give over- 
much emphasis to such facts as that the 
iron pigs turned out in one year in Pitts- 
burg would girdle the earth three times, or 
that the poultry raised in Ohio would form 
a line of flight ex ending from the earth 
tothe moon. Materialism does not need 
to be taught in the schools. The children 
get enough of it at home and in the street. 
The emphasis should be upon the works 
of the imagination. I believe it is a mis- 
take that the classic authors hold in many 
school systems the place of supplementary 
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reading. They should be the regular read- 
ing of the grades, There is great profit in 
being grounded in a few authors, Chil- 
dren should learn that there is an aristo- 
cracy among books; that the great clas- 
sics represent the survival of the fittest 
among literary productions, Only thus 
can they be saved from promiscuous read- 
ing. Free love among books is a form of 
baneful immorality, Pupils’ tastes should 
be set to Scott and Irving that they may 
not acquire the appetite for the slops of 
the literary grog shop of to-day. 

Intensive and critical study is plainly 
out of place in the schoolroom. There 
are teachers who make young pupils do 
what no sane person ever does on his own 
account. ‘Tiresome excursions into ety- 
mology or zoology lead directly away from 
the main point. It is a mistake, if “ The 
Village Blacksmith ” is being read to turn 
it into a lesson on chestnuts, 

Silent reading asa method of thought 
getting should be much encouraged. Oral 
reading should be a matter of interpreta- 
tion. 

The first reading, naturally, should be 
the nursery classics. The liveliest activ- 
ity of the child is fancy. Fancy should be 
trained in the direction of imagination 
and spirituality. The atheism and mate- 
rialism now painfully present in this coun- 
try are largely the result of the banish- 
ment of works of the imagination by the 
Puritans, and of contemporary devotion 
to gradgrind facts. 

In particular the English of the Bible 
should have a place in the school curricu- 
lum. It is the foundation of good style. 
The late Charles A. Dana used to say that 
no young man was fit to write for the New 
York Sua who was not steeped in the 
English of the Bible. It is highly desir- 
able that portions of the book be taughtin 
the public schools with attention to their 
literary value and poetic beauty, for these 
are, and probably cannot, be properly 
brought out in the Sunday-school where 
all the emphasis is laid upon the ethical 
and theological content. Familiarity with 
the Bible is a liberal education, and with- 
out it there is no liberal education. 

History should go hand in hand with 
literature in the schools, Especially is 
this true of history as taught by modern 
methods. Actual research work is, of 
course, out of the province of the elemen- 
tary and high schools; but study of some 
of the historical documents that also have 
literary valueis quite possible. Such 
works as the excellent Old South leaflets 
should be used largely in the schools. 

Mr. Kennedy's lecture was followed by 
a twelve-minute talk from Prin. A. G. 
Balcom, of Newark, N. J., on “ Literature 
in the Primary Schools.” Mr, Balcom ar- 
gued that as the majority of children leave 
school at a very early age, the problem of 
literature teaching is largely one of instil- 
ling a desire and developing a capacity for 
the reading of clean and wholesome litera- 
ture. Some one has said that the first 
three years of school should be spent in 
learning to read; the next three in read- 
ing to learn. In oral work there should be 
a distinct aim at fluency. The literary 
value of good expression has hardly ever 
been appreciated properly. The use of 
the vdice should command more attention. 
Appreciation of a selection is immensely 
enhanced by full resonant intonation. 
Dramatic representation of any kind is 
also valuable, and where a poem or story 
can be represented in any dramatic fashion, 
this should be done, 

Class-room libraries should be in every 
grade, even the lowest. Teachers should 
study the tastes of their pupils and get up 
little collections of good books that they 
will read. The home cannot be relied 
upon for literary guidance. In most fami- 
lies children read about what they like. 
It is the teacher’s province to direct 
wisely. 

Prin. E. H. Dutcher, of East Orange, 
N. J., spoke on “ Literature in the Gram- 
mar Schools.” He said that it is hardl 
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necessary to argue the value of literary 
study in the public schools, Literature 
cultivates the right kind of emotionality, 
and the child has an inalienable right to 
receive an early literary training. Espe- 
cially should the right be emphasized inthis 
commercial age. 

In every school system there should be 
aregular course in literature, prescribed 
but yet only suggestive. That is to say, 
every teacher should be. allowed to intro- 
duce reading upon topics that are timely 
or that are especially interesting to her. 
At the same time she should have a care- 
fully planned course to fall back upon 
when she needs it. 

Such a course ought to present con- 
siderable variety. ‘The interests of chil- 
dren vary, and as wide a range as possible 
should be included. Above all that which 
actually will interest the child, not that 
which in theory ought to interest him, 
should be the basis ot selection. 

The selection of books for the school 
library is a very important matter. The 
present taste is undoubtedly for rather ex- 
citing fiction. We should try to counter- 
act that tendency. History and literature 
hold the highest place as cultural subjects. 
It is good in the school library to have a 

reat many history books. The literature 
in the school should be the basis for most 
of the written work, The study, however, 
should not be too detailed. 

In the unavoidable absence of Supt. E. 
G, Lantman, of Port Chester, who was to 
have spoken on “ Literature in the High 
School,” Prin. Newton B. Hobart, of 
Greenwich, Conn., gave an able discus- 
sion of this question. He said in part: 
Why is the subject of the teaching of 
English literature constantly up for con- 
sideration? Plainly because it is one of 
the hardest to solve. The results in it 
are intangible, the processes evasive. The 
teacher of English must be very broad, 
and at the same time a close specialist. 
He must be sympathetic. One cannot 
push or pull students into love of litera- 
ture. here a feeling of constraint be- 
tween pupils and teacher exists, the re- 
sults are liable not to be satisfactory. In 
no other deparment of teaching is it so 
true that the teacher is the whole game. 

The-work in English in the high school 
presents some special difficulties. One of 
these lies in the necessity of meeting the 
college entrance requirements. In this 
connection it seems to be a good plan to 
begin with those works of literature which 
are nearest us in point of time and feeling, 
working back to the more remote. 

Another difficulty is in the age of the 
pupils. During the adolescent years an- 
cestral characteristics come out very 
—a — with centuries of illi- 
teracy behind them seem to be unable to 
keep up in any study that requires literary 
appreciation, It happens constantly that 
a pupil who shows marked ability in the 
mathematics, sciences, and ancient lan- 
guages, cannot compass the work in Eng- 
lish literature tho it seemingly presents 
far fewer difficulties. 

After Mr. Hobart’s talk a general dis- 
cussion took place in which Supts. Shear, 
Gorton, Spaulding, Young, Kaiser, and 
others took part. It was decided that the 
next meeting of the council would take 

lace on Dec 14, instead of Dec.21. The 
eading speaker will be Dr. Myron B., 
Scudder, of the New Paltz normal school. 


Physician to Schoolmasters. 


EAST ORANGE, N, J.—Dr. Edgar C. 
Seibert, president of the Orange board of 
education, delivered an address on “ Some 
Medical Considerations in Education,” at 
the meeting of the Essex Schoolmasters’ 
Association in the Ashland public school, 
Nov. 14. He advocated more attention to 
the Pipe well being of pupils. The 
children of the poor, he maintained, are 
sadly neglected, in an environment that of 
itself tends to produce defective eyesight 
and distorted brains, The physical well 
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being of these children is of at least equal 
importance with their intellectual] progress. 
In fact the two are inextricably bound to- 
gether, Above all things, over-pressure 
should not be applied to children. They 
should not be robbed of their periods of 
recreation. 

Dr. Seibert spoke strongly in favor of 
medical examination in the schools to dis- 
cover these supposedly backward pupils 
and, where possible, to give them special 
training. 

Supt. Addison B. Poland expressed his 
approval of Dr. Seibert’s contentions and 
explained in detail the results already 
arrived at from medical inspection in 
Newark schools, 

Supt. William E. Chancellor, of Bloom- 
field, advocated shorter hours for primary 
grades. 


Color Line in Jersey City. 


Miss Margaret Brown, a young colored 
teacher, was appointed at the meeting of 
the Jersey City board of education Novem- 
ber 14, to take a place in public School No. 
12, Crescent avenue and Astor place, suc- 
ceeding Miss A. Bb. Stryker, resigned. 
This school is in the better part of 
the residential quarter of the city. 
Complaints have already been made, 
and parents have threatened to with- 
draw their children from the school. 
The directors allege that Miss Brown had 
to be appointed because she stood first in 
the eligible list. She is said by her former 
teachers in the high school and the train- 
ing school to be an unusually bright and 
capable young -woman. There is one 
other colored teacher in the Jersey City 
system, Miss Daisy Fearing, of School 
No. 19, who was appointed under the merit 
rule two years ago. 


Stokes Law Invalid. 


TRENTON, N. J.—The Stokes school 
act, passed in 1900, has been declared un- 
constitutional by the unanimous opinion 
of the Court of Errors and Appeals. The 
act was introduced by Senator Stokes of 
Cumberland, was carefully examined by 
the governor and other eminent lawyers, 
and was passed. Yet it was constitution- 
ally worthless, and its abrogation will 
bring all sorts of confusion. 

Some of the effects of the decision are 
already beirg talked of. For instance in 
Jersey City it will turn out of office, Jan. 1, 
the ten directors of education who were 
reappointed by Mayor Hoos last May. 
Their successors will be appointed b 
Mayor Mark Fagan, Republican, who will 
thus be able practically to reconstruct the 
board, since only three of the directors can 
hold over. 


Minnesota Doings. 


The Minnesota State Debating League 
is arousing considerable interest among 
the contesting schools. The question for 
discussion is: 

“Resolved, That capital punishment 
should be abolished.” The initial con- 
tests occur before January 1, and the finals 
before the close of the school year. The 
prize is a subtantial one, worthy of a 
strong effort. 

The normal state board of control affair 
has been transferred to the supreme court 
of the state. The struggie to see whether 
the normal board or the board of control 
established at the last legislature shall 
have jurisdiction over the normal schouls 
has been a prolonged one. 

Gustavus Adolphus college celebrated 
its quadracentennial November 2-5. The 
distinguished Bishop Von Schock; from 
Sweden, participated in the exercises. 
Not often is a Minnesota iastitution hon- 
ored with the presence of so distinguished 
aman, Great preparations are being 
made for the State Teachers’ Association 
during the holidays. Among the attrac- 
tions will be Booker T. Washington, the 
famous Southern educator. The Minne- 
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sota educational exhibit at the Pan Amer- 
ican will be set up tor the benefit of the 
visitors to St. Paul. 





Chicago and Thereabouts. 


The Chicago Teachers’ Federation in- 
vites all teachers and their friends to a re- 
ception to be held at the Art Institute, on 
Saturday, November twenty-third, at eight 
to eleven P.M. The Federation office is 
located at 437 Unity Building, 79 Dear- 
born street, where cards may be obtained. 


The magnificent memorial address de- 
livered at the University of Illinois, mem- 
orial convocation, Sept. 19, by Pres. An- 
drew S. Draper has been published. Of 
all the many memorial orations inspired 
by the sad occurrence at Buffalo this is 
easily one of the noblest. There are pas- 
sages in it which should become classic. 


Failure of Pension Fund. 


If the teachers’ pension fund is not al- 
ready dead, it seems at least to be in a 
moribund condition. Another blow, in the 
shape of a sixty per cent. reduction, has 
fallen. About a year ago the annuities 
were reduced from $600 to $450. This 
scaling down caused a protest, and many 
teachers complained that they have no de- 
sire to contribute toward so small a pen- 
sion. A second reduction will mean a 
maximum annuity of only $240, certainly 
not enough to live upon. The number of 
withdrawals from the fund has already 
been appalling. Most people see the fin- 
ish of the fund, unless legislative succor is 
forthcoming. 


Fire Drill in Nuns’ School. 


The fire drill system at the Catholic 
academy of the Sisters ot Mercy at St. 
Xavier’s is more complete than in any 
public school of the city. The nuns hold 
daily practice drills and receive instruc- 
tion concerning methods which best in- 
sure the safety of the pupils under their 
charge and, how most effectively to fight a 
fire, says the Chicago Mews. 

The fire signal is given at different times 
each day wih not expected by either the 
nuns or the pupils. The children’s classes 
ot the institution when the signal is given 
leave the class-room and go thru the exits 
on a hop, skip, and jump, singing as they 
go along. 

The nuns in their own drills are taught 
what positions to take while the pupils file 
out, and then what duties to assume in 
case it should be necessary to fight the 
fire. Some are stationed at the water pipes 
and fire hose to work the fire extinguishing 
apparatus, while others are assigned to 
other methods of protecting the property. 
‘There is one general fire call for all the 
nuns to assemble when they are alone, 
and then each sister has a separate bell 
call which summons her individually. 
Thus the absence of any nun at the gen- 
eral alarm call is noticed and the cause 
ascertained. 


A Lucky School District. 


Down in Calhoun county, Illinois, is a 
school district which supports two public 
schools with eight months terms, tree tu- 
tion, free text-books, and other modern 
improvements, and yet has no annual tax 
levy to make. This apparently ideal state 
of things is due to the philanthropy of 
Benjamin Keck, who died in 1871, leaving 
all his personal property to the district 
for the maintenance of its schools. The 
fund now amounts to about $13,000, the 
interest of which is ample for the educa- 
tional purposes of the district. 





HAZLETON, Pa.—The girls in the local 
factories are petitioning the board of edu- 
cation to open night schools for their 
benefit. Evening classes have already 
been established for boys and young men, 
and the girls see no reason why they 
should not have similar privileges. 
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Educational New England. 


Boston, MAss.—At the meeting of the 
school board, Nov. 12, Mr. John F. worn f 
was elected head master ot the English 
high school, A large number of appoint- 
ments were made at the same meeting, 
among them Francis Conlin, assistant in 
the East Boston high school, and Annie 
Merrill, special teacher of commercial 
branches in the South Boston highschool. 

Miss Joanna 3. Putnam, for many years 
a teacher in the Charlestown schools, died 
at her home in the city, Nov. I2. Miss 
Putnam was eighty five years old and had 
not taught for a number of years, yet she 
was active and took great interest in all 
public affairs until, about one month ago, 
she fell and fractured her hip. The ac- 
cident resulted in her death. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass,—At the meeting of 
the board of overseers of Harvard univer- 
sity, held Nov. 12, Eugene A. Darling, 
M.D., was appointed instructor in hygiene. 


SALEM, MAss.—Three of the public 
kindergartens which were closed last win- 
ter have been re-opened by the school 
committee, the people of the city not being 
satisfied that this line of educational work 
should be abandoned on the plea of econ- 
omy. One is at the normal school, Miss 
Newton, teacher; the second at the 
Browne school, Miss Ransom, principal, 
and Miss Edith Brown, assistant; the 
third at Beckford street, Miss Harrington, 
principal, and Miss Cushing assistant. 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MaAss.—Altho the 
board of trustees of Williams college 
failed to elect a president at their recent 
meeting, it is generally believed that Dr: 
Edward Herrick Griffin, dean ot Johns 
Hopkins university, will be the next presi- 
dent. He was on the faculty of William 
from 1872 to 1889, a part ot the time as 
professor of Latin, and then as professor 
of intellectual and moral philosophy. 
When his name was first proposed, he de- 
clined to be considered, but now he will 
probably accept, if elected. He received 
five votes at the last meeting, more than 
were given to any other candidate. 


BENNINGTON, V1.—A corporation has 
lately been tormed here for erecting and 
maintaining “The Teachers’ Home Re- 
treat,” for the benefit of indigent female 
teachers. This corporation is to adminis- 
ter the fund, now amounting to $40,000, 
left by Miss Lucy S. Ruggles, to establish 
a home where teachers can secure a living 
at terms within their means. Miss Rug- 
gles was well known as a teacher and writ- 
er. During her residence at Bennington 
she lived almost apart from friends and 
acquaintances. At her death she left all 
her property to found this home. 


WELLESLEY, MAss.—The annual report 
of Pres, Caroline Hazard, of Wellesley 
college, shows about one hundred more 
students in attendance than lasc year. For 
the first time a special room has been pro- 
vided for the use of the graduate students, 
of whom there are twenty-three in attend- 
ance, some of them alumnz of Western 
institutions. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—On the evening of 
November 8 the corporation and faculty 
of Brown university tendered a reception 
to Profs. Alpheus S. Packard, M.D., 
Ph.D., LL.D., and Carl Barns, Ph.D., as 
a public recognition of the honors recently 
conferred upon these professors by scien- 
tific societies in this country and England. 
Prof. Alpheus Hyatt, curator of the Bos- 
ton Natural History Society, and Prof. A. 
G. Webster, of the department of physics, 
in Clark university, were guests from 
abroad,and both made brief addresses, 
Mr. Stephen O. Edwards spoke for the 
corporation, and Profs. J. H. Appleton and 
W. C. Bronson for the faculty, while Prof. 
W. W. Bailey read a poem appropriate 
to the occasion. 


The New Hampshire Meeting. 

The State Teachers’ Association held 
its forty-eighth annual meeting in this city 
October 18 and 1g. Prin, F. L, V.Spauld- 
ing, of the Lincoln grammar school, pre- 
siding. Prof. E. F. Richardson, of this 
city, supervisor of music, conducted an 
exercise to show his method of instruction 
in the subject. This class consisted of 
fourteen pupils taken from each of the sev- 
era) grammar schools, Mayor Wm. C, 
Clarke welcomed the teachers to the city 
and spoke of the progress made education- 
ally since he began to serve the city as 
mayor. Five new school buildings had 
been erected, amd the city now has about 
5,500 pupils, with 5,000 more in the paro- 
chial schools. Vet the number increases 
so rapidly that another new building is 
needed already. 

Supt. Thomas M. Balliet, of Spring- 
field, Mass., was the principal speaker of 
the morning. He took for his subject 
“Habit.” He traced the method by which 
pupils become so accustomed to special 
acts that they are largely automatic and 
showed that the skilful teacher always 
takes advantage of this faculty. From this 
arises the value of training, so that in the 
extreme cases,a man with given power 
and full training can accomplish more than 
one of greater native power who lacks the 
training, Finally, habit in a similar way 
largely controls in thought as well. Hence 
there needs to be careful adjustment to 
environment. 

Rev. Wm, J. Long, of Stamford, Conn., 
spoke upon “ Nature and the Child.” An 
enthusiastic lover of nature, he possesses 
the happy faculty of awakening a similar 
enthusiasm in others. Mr. Long showed 
that nature and the child should be 
thought of in common. An _ unnatural 
child is the worst thing possible. Each 
child should receive the uplift that comes 
from contact with nature. Goethe and 
Froebel alike showed that nature and the 
child should go together. Nature is the 
natural stimulus to reverence in the child. 
The woods with their waving trees and 
sounding aisles taught our ancestors of ten 
thousand years ago reverence, and they 
will do the same for our children if we will 
only take them there. Hence the child 
must be led out and taught to see what he 
comes in contact with, and then he must 
be led to feel that he is in personal contact 
with Almighty God. Nature should be 
carefully distinguished from science. Sci- 
ence is analytic and demands the labora- 
tory and the microscope. - Nature study 
merely teaches the child to see what he 
comes in contact with, and he is free for 
the problem of the world. Such training 
carefully guided and wisely directed be- 
comes the best education, for it not only 
trains the intellect but also the will, andin 
this it improves upon ordinary educational 
methods which are defective in that they 
neglect the will. 

In the afternoon, the association met in 
three sections. The high school section, 
presided over by Prin. John F. Kent, of 
the Coneord high school, considered the 
report of the committee selected to pre- 
pare acourse of study for highschools and 
discussed details of its arrangement. The 
relation of the high school to the lower 
grades and to the colleges was also under 
discussion. 

The grammar section was presided over 
by 4 +4 George H. Witcher, of Durham, 
and the subject of interest was as address 
by Miss Virginia Spencer, of the Plymouth 
normal school, on “ History for Interme- 
diate and Grammar Grades,” Supt. H.C. 
Morrison, of Portsmouth, spoke upon 
“Economy of Effort in the Grades.” 

The primary section listened to an ad- 
dress by Miss D. E. Mitchell, of the nor- 
mal school, upon “ Material for the Pri- 
mary Grade,” and Miss Katherine H, 
Shute, of the Boston normal school, 
treated of “ Ideals in Literature.” 
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The feature of the day was the 


appear 
ance and address of Col. Francis W. Par- 
Ker, director of the School of Education, 
Chicago university. Colonel Parker is a 
son of Manchester. His early teaching 
was in the city, and its citizens rejoice in 
the honorable place which he has won for 
himself among the educators of the coun- 
try. His subject was announced as “ Ar- 
tist or Artisan, Which?” and he spoke 
of work, that sort of work which puts 
something into human life. He took for 
his text, “ Your work makes you.” He 
pointed out very fully the two kinds of 
work, the one in which the work is an end 
in itself, and the other that in which the 
work is only a means to something beyond 
and higher. The true teacher takes hold 
of the latter, makes it his ideal, and thus 
puts asimilar ideal into the mind of his 
pupils. 

Supt. Henry C. Morrison, of Ports- 
mouth, was chosen president for the com- 
ing year; Supt. George H. Witcher, of 
Durham, vice-president ; and Miss Addie 
F. Straw, of Concord, secretary. 


The Hartford Convention. 


HARTFORD, Conn.—The fiity-fifth an- 
nual meeting of the Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Association convened in this 
city October 18. Dr. Arnold Tompkins, 
principal of the Chicago normal school, 
delivered the opening address toa large 
audience, over which Supt. Charles 
Deane, of Bridgeport, presided. Dr. 
Tompkins’ subject was, “ Altruism as a 
Law of Education.” The idea made 
prominent was that all thought should be 
directed towards finding out what is best 
in another. The noblest tnings a man 
does are those in which he forgets himself 
and works for the benefit of other men, 
He cited as illustrations of altruistic liv- 
ing, Spencer who bestowed all his efforts 
upon scientific study, and Max Mueller, 
both of whose lives were as truly altruistic 
as Florence Nightingale’s. 

The ability of men and women to lose 
themselves in the good of others marks 
their progress upward. The law of com 
petition seems to be squarely inimical to 
altruism, but investigation shows that this 
is not true. The man who sells goods is 
constantly looking to the interests of his 
customers. A teacher who is not self- 
forgetfu! and sympathetic is not altruistic, 
and he is not developing his character. 
The best thing a man can do for his soul 
is to forget that he has a soul and do 
things that will benefit the souls of others. 


ROUND TABLES, 


After the general meeting of the morn- 
ing the educators separated into round 
tables. The discussion of temperance 
physiology was well attended, the interest 
in this subject having been thoroly aroused 
all over the state. Supt. W. B. Ferguson, 
of Middletown, presided. Prof. W. H. 
Conn, of Wesleyan, favored appealing to 
the moral in temperance soaching rather 
than to the physical side. He would dwell 
upon the true way of living rather than 
upon the child’s fear of evil and the awful 
results of intemperance. Dr. Jay W. Sea- 
ver, of Yale, decried the habit of smoking 
among school boys. Nicotine reduces the 
boy’s muscular power and relaxes his mor- 
al power. State Superintendent Stetson, 
of Maine, referred to the system in his 
state whereby teachers are obliged to give 
instruction in morals, manners, and tem- 
perance. 

At the round table on physical training, 
conducted by Supervisor Harvey C. Went, 
of meg 8, valuable suggestions were 
given by Dr. Edward B. Hooker, of Hart- 
ford, who urged the teachers to live cor- 
rectly themselves, to eat regularly and of 
healtbful foods, and to bathe often. He 
advocated cold baths and declared that 
they are one of the best preventives of 
catching cold. He also advocated as much 
open-air exercise as possible. 

Papers were read at the language round 
table by Supt. W. A. Smith, of Ansonia; 
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Principal Mathewson, of Milford; and 
Mr. Hitchcock, of the Hartford high 
school. 

Supt. Charles B, Jennings, of New Lon- 
don, who conducted the history section, 
argued that history is of the greatest edu 
cational value, both mentally and morally, 
in the child’s development, History 1s in- 
spirational; it litts a boy out of himself 
and his environment and iatroduces him 
at once to individuals who have achieved 
renown. Consequeastly, history should 
deal entirely with individuals in the case 
of the child under sixteen. The personal 
element appeals to the pupil above every- 
thing else, He should become acquainted 
early with great historical characiers. A 
course of reading in individual history 
makes a pupil broader. History is the 
most potent means for inculcating patriot- 
ism. Children of foreign parentage must 
learn our customs, laws, the story of our 
country’s founding and its subsequent his- 
tory. The best interests of the pupils are 
subserved if essentials are caretully and 
vividly — The principal events 
should be taught clearly and unimportant 
events omitted. Prof. John Rossiter, of 
Norwich, emphasized the importance of 
history teaching in the developing of good 
citizens, and Prin. Edgar C. Stiles, of 
West Haven, laid stress upon the patriotic 
side of history teaching. 

Principal Curtiss, of Old Saybrook, 
opened the geography discussion by ref- 
erence to the two plans ot teaching; one, 
whereby reading with a map is made para- 
mount, and the second whereby science 
and other subjects are included in the 
work. In the discussion that followed 
both sides were ably supported. 

Prin. A. B. Morrill, of the New Haven 
normal school, took his usual stand of ad- 
vocating location in geography teaching. 
There is much in geographies which 
should not be there. Hischief argument 
was the use that newspapers make of maps 
to —a. localities where war is being 
waged. The press knows what its readers 
want and gives itto them. The want of 
the people should be supplied in the school 
as well. 

Prin. F, A. Verplanck, of South Man- 
chester, presided over the manual train- 
ing section. The questions discussed 
were: 

1. Eighty minutes for manual training, 
no mechanical drawing. Is it advisable 
to take the time allowed for the former to 
teach the latter ? 

2. What relation should the mechanical 
drawing bear to the wood work of the 
grammar grade? 

3. How many periods per week and how 
.ong periods may be profitably given to 
pupils in the first four grades? 

4. Is a one hour period per week suffi- 
cient for pupils above the first four 
grades? 

5. What is the best method of present- 
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ing wood work to a class of beginners of 
an average age of ten years? 

6. If a pupil ruins a piece of work, 
should he be made to do it over untila 
good piece is made? 

7. How far shall a boy be encouraged to 
work out his own schemes rather than 
follow a prescribedcourse? Is such work 
original 

8. What kind of profitable work can be 
done in the lower grades with least ex- 
pense? 

9. Should every piece of work be a fin- 
ished piece and something useful in the 
home? If not, to what extent may exer- 
cises be used to advantage? 

10. A high school class are doing work 
outside of school hours, Should they be 
compelled to follow a prescribed series of 
modeis ? 

11, Should girls be permitted to choose 
between cooking and sewing on one hand 
and manual training on the other? 

12. Manual training a fad. What can 
be done to eradicate this idea? 

13. How can school officers be brought 
to see the value of manual training? 

14. Is Connecticut falling behind in the 
manual training movement? If so, what 
can we do? 

15. Shall the manual training teachers 
of the state form an organization? 

Other round tables were held on arith- 
metic, reading, language. 


HIGH SCHOOL SECTION. 


In the high school section Mr. F. P. 
Moulton, of Hartford high school, read a 
scholarly paper on “The Aims and 
Methods of Teaching Latin.””’ Mr. Homer 
P. Lewis discussed “Electives in High 
Schools.” His suggestion to make Latin 
obligatory the first year met with some op- 
position as well as his conclusion that if 
a pupil is poor in Latin he is probably 
poor in other studies. 


GRAMMAR SECTION. 


A strong feature of the grammar sec- 
tion was the discussion of the “‘ Backward 
Pupil or the Lower Half.” Principal 
Stanton, of Norwich, emphasized the im- 
portance of studying every phase of child- 
hood, the habits, environment, experi- 
ences, likes, and dislikes. He advocated 
the need of physical training to secure 
better ment evelopment, and manual 
training to reinforce the visual and audi- 
tory sensations. Slow children find diff- 
culty in realizing words—consequently 
illustrations, charts, models, apparatus, 
diagrams should be in constant use. 

iss Eliza A. Cheyny dwelt upon the 
same subject in connection with the influ- 
ence of the school garden on the lower 
half. She pointed out the benefits de- 
rived from witnessing the cycle of life, 
the training given in recognizing the 
rights of others, the interest taken by par- 
ents, and the abundance of material fur- 
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nished for school work about which the 
children would have live ideas. 


INTERMEDIATE SECTION, 


Prin, Clarence A. Brodeur, of Westfield, : 
Mass., addressed the intermediate section 
on reading. He made a suong plea tor 
that method of teaching reading which 
should gather up all the treasures of the 
printed page, not only the story, the de- 
scription, the sentiment, but the meaning 
of the story in its broadest sense. The 
child should be encouraged to get his own 
idea. He should think out tor himself 
the truths embodied in the lesson. The 
best teacher of reading is the one who 
loves books and knows how to use them 
to the best advantage. The teacher’s 
desk should have good books upon it, 
where the pupils may have access to 
them. ‘“ Morals and Manners ” was treat- 
ed by Mr. William C. Bates, of Fall 
River, Mass. He believes that pupils 
should be taken into the confidence of 
their teachers and be treated as ladies and 
gentlemen. ‘fhe teacher who does this 
cannot help getting along well with her 
pupils. 

PRIMARY SECTION. 

In the primary section, which was pre- 
sided over by Miss Adelaide V. F inch, 
of the Waterbury training school, State 
Superintendent Stetson, of Maine, urged 
the teacher to use as much illustration by 
means of pictures as possible. 

Mr. Will S. Monroe, of Westfield, consid- 
ered it wholly wreng and unne-essary for 
teachers to be burdened with children 
that should be in the reform schools. It 
is oftentimes best for a detective child to 
go to such an institution where the curri- 
culum is not so much a matter of books as 


‘it is of physical training and of practical 


matters which the child can assimilate 
when it cannot assimilate what 1s found in 
books. The reform schools in many 
states are fitted to do the work for special 
children which a public school cannot do. 


KINDERGARTEN SECTION, 

Pressing kindergarten problems were 
discussed by Prin. « harles H. Keyes, of 
Hartford. He expressed himself as 
greatly in favor of motor and musical edu- 
cation for the kindergarten. Games and 
marches should be studied by the teacher. 
Kindergarten plays are the beginning of 
a child’s education. The teacher must be 
close to the children on the playground as 
well as in the school-room. 


MUSIC AND ART. 


The meeting of the public school music 
teachers was largely attended. Super- 
visor Francis Howard, of ea 
gave a brief review of the system of schoo 
music in the United States, and Super- 
visor Irving Emerson, of Hartford, read a 
paper on “ Music in Connecticut Schoels.” 
Mr. Emerson advocated the musical train- 
ing of students in the normal school. He 
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Get the Most 
Out of Your Food 


You don’t and can’t if your stomach 
is weak. A weak stomach does not di- 
gest all that is ordinarily taken into it. 
It gets tired easily, and what it fails to 
digest is wasted. 

Among the signs of a weak stomach 
are uneasiness after eating, fits of ner- 
vous headache, and disagreeable belch- 
ing. 
“I have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla at 
different times for stomach troubles, and a 
run down condition of the system, and have 
been greatly benefited by its use. I would 
not be without it in my family, I am trou- 
bled especially in summer with weak stom- 
ach and nausea and find Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
invaluable.” E. B. Hickman, W.Chester, Pa. 
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Strengthen and tone the stomach and 
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urged teachers to advocate, whenever 
practicable, the importance of music ina 
child’s education. Supervisor Benjamin 
Jepson discussed “ The Elements ot Suc- 
cess in Musical Supervision.” In the 
afternoon the pupils from several grades 
in the Hartford schools gave exhibitions 
of their singing. The High School Glee 
Club of Naugatuck, under the direction of 
Supervisor W. H. Miner, rendered the 
cantata ‘ The Village Blacksmith.” An 
organ recital, assisted by a quartet, com 
pleted a satisfactory program. 


section by Miss Emilie A. Dunn, of Wil- 
limantic, Miss Celeste E. Bush, of Nian- 
tic, and Mr. F. L. Burnham, New Haven. 


OFFICERS. 
_ Officers for the ensuing year were ap 
pointed as follows: 

Pres., Prin. F. A. Brackett, Hartford; 
First Vice-Pres., Supt. Charles B. Jen- 
nings, New London; Second Vice-Pres., 
Prof. William North Rice, Middletown; 
Cor. Sec., Mr. Samuel P. Willard, Col- 
chester, Rec. Sec., Prin. T. H. Patterson, 
Bristol; Treas, Prin. W. F. Nichols, 
New Haven; Auditor, Prin. John G. 
Lewis, New Haven; Executive Commit- 
tee, Prin. J. L. Cookingham, Bristol; 
Miss Sarah J. Walter, Willimantic; Prin. 
F. H. Beede, New Haven; Prin. John M. 
Williams Torrington. 


. Told in Brief. 


Peter Dunne recently made rather a 
good point in the following: ‘* D’ye think 
th’ colledges has much to do with th’ pro- 
gress iv th’ wurruld?” asked Mr. Hennes 
sy. “ D’ye think,” said Mr. Dooley, “’tis 
th’ mill that makes th’ wather run?” 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Indiana City and County Super- 
intendents’ meeting, Nov. 7-9, brought out 
about sixty educators. The time of the 
convention was entirely taken up in the 
reading and discussion of papers. The 
otily action taken was a resolution asking 
every town in the state which is without a 
curfew ordinance to pass one at once, and 
to press the enforcement of the ordinances 
already passed. Discussion of the ad- 
visability of free text-books will be the 
main topic at next year’s meeting. The 
following officers were elected: Pres.— 
John A. Wood, Laporte; Vice-Pres.—H. 
F. Gallimore, Zionsville: Sec—T. H. 
Meek, Lawrenceburg; Treas.—H. G. 
Woody, Greencastle; Chairman, Execu- 





CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND.—Prof. W. O. 
Emery has retired from the chair of chem- 
istry at Wabash college, to be succeeded 
by Prof. J. B. Garner, who has had charge 
of the chemistry department of Bradley 
institute, Peoria, Ill., for the past five 
years. 


PARIS, FRANCE.—A committee has 
been appointed to study the organization 
of the industrial school which the French 
government purposes to estabiish in the 
United States. M. Millerand, minister of 
commerce, is president. The other mem- 
, bers are Senator Porrier, M. Balau, of the 
, chamber of deputies; M. Charles Baudry, 
president of the civil engineers; M. Henri 
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Suffered 20 Years. 
Gured of Piles. 


A. L. Husung, Alma, W. Va., writes: 
‘I suffered frightfully for twenty years 
from itching, blind, and bleeding piies. I 
tried many remedies without relief, the 
first application gave blessed relief and 
part of a 50 cent box cured me com- 
pletely.” For sale by all druggists. Little 
book, “Piles, Causes and Cure”? mailed 
free. Pyramid Drug Co., Marshall, Mich. 





tive Committee.—D. W. Thomas, Elkhart. 





Germain, president of the Credit Lyon- 
naise; M. Albert Santiaux, chief engineer . 
of the Northern Railway ; M. Mascart, of 
the institute; M. Louis Boquet, head of 
the Central school,and M. Leon Bourgeois. 


ANN ARBOR, Micu.—The University of 
Michigan now has 7:9 women in the 
classes and a larger number of men than 
ever before registered. 

ITHaca, N. Y.—Two handsome memo 
rial windows are being placed in the apse 
on the east side of Sage chapel, Cornell 
university. They are the giftof William 
H. Sage, Esq., of Albany to Mrs. H. W. 
Sage and DeWitt Linn Sage. The memo- 
riais to Mrs. Sage will consist of reproduc- 
tions in glass of Holman-Hunt’s “ The 
Light of the World, and Burne-Jones’ 
“Hope.” Those to Mr. Sage will be adap- 
tations from Hart’s paintings, ‘‘ The Good 
Shepherd,” and “ The Figure of Life.” 

PRINCETON, N. J.—A tablet to the mem- 
ory of the late Dean James Ormsbee Mur- 
ray, of Princeton university, was unveiled 
in Marquand chapel November Io. It was 
presented to the university by 26 of Dr. 
Murray’s former pupils. The tablet is 
carved from a beautiful piece of rose-col- 
ored Numidian marble, with a medallion 
portrait in bas relief of white marble. The 
architectural part is the work of Charles 
Rollison Lamb, well knownas the designer 
of the Dewey arch, New York. The sculp- 
tor of the medallion was J. Q. A. Ward, 
president of the National Sculptor So- 
ciety. 

Keystone State Happenings. 

The teachers’ institute held at Johns- 
town, the last week in October, was con- 
sidered by the superintendents and teach- 
ers present the best ever held in the city. 
During part of each day the teachers were 
instructed in general session in the large 
assembly hall. The rest of each day was 
devoted to section work in which the 
teachers were divided and instructed in 
the work suitable to the grade of each. 

The instructors were: Dr. N.C. Schaeffer, 
superintendent of public instruction; Dr. 
Sanford Bell, of Clark university, Wor- 
cester; Dr. J. W. Redway, of Mount 
Vernon, N. Y.; Dr. S. C. Schumacker, of 
the West Chester state normal school; 
Dr. D. J. Waller, state normal school, In- 
diana, Pa.; Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, of 
Lansdowne, Pa., and Mrs. Letitia P. 
Wilson, of Johnstown, Pa. 

Under the management of the efficient 
superintendent at Johnstown, . 
Berkey, and the progressive board of 
controllers, a department of manual train- 
ing has been recently established. The 
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A New Departure. 


A New, Effectual, and Convenient Cure 
For Catarrh. 


Of catarrh remedies there is no end, but 
of catarrh cures, there has always been a 
great scarcity. There are many remedies 
to relieve, but very tew that really cure. 

The old practice of snuffling salt water 
thru the nose would often relieve and 





the washes, douches, powders, and in- 
halers in common use are very little, if 
any, better than the old-fashioned salt 
water douche. Mae 

The use of inhalers and the application 
of salves, washes and powders to the nose 
and throat to cure catarrh is no more rea- 
sonable than to rub the back tocure kid 
ney disease. Catarrh is just as much a 
blood disease as kidney trouble or rheu- 
matism and it cannot be cured by local 
treatment any more than they can be. 

To cure catarrh whether in the head, 
throat or stomach an internal antiseptic 
treatment is necessary to drive the ca- 
tarrhal poison out of the blood and system, 
and the new catarrh cure is designed on 
this plan and the remarkable success of 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets is because being 
used internally, it drives out catarrhal in- 
fection thru action upon stomach, liver 
and bowels. 

Wm. Zimmerman, of St. Joseph, relates 
an experience with catarrh which is of 
value to millions of catarrh sufferers every- 
where. He says: “I neglected a slight 
nasal catarrh until it gradually extended to 
my throat and bronchial tubes and finally 
even my stomach and liver became af- 
fected, but as I was able to keep up and 
do a day’s work I let it run along until m 
hearing began to fail me and then I real- 
ized that I must get rid of catarrh or lose 
my position as I was clerk and my hearing 
was absolutely necessary. 

“Some of my friends recommended an 
inhaler, another acatarrh salve but they 
were no good in my case, nor was any- 
thing else until I heard of Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets and bought a package at my drug 
store. They benefited me from the start 
and in less than four months I was com- 
pletely cured of catarrh altho I had 
suffered nearly all my life from it. 

“ They are pleasant to take and so much 
more convenient to use than other catarrh 
remedies that I feel I cannot say enough 
in favor of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets.” 

A little book on cause and cure of 
catarrh will be mailed free by addressing 
F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich., and the 
tablets are sold by all druggists in the 
United States and Canada, 
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results up to this time are entirely satis- 
factory. Johnstown is one of the live 
cities of southern Pennsylvania, 

East Conemaugh borough, Cambria 
county, has a very fine nineteen-room 
school building about ready for occu- 
pancy. It is highly creditable to the town 
and to the school board. 

The teachers of the Reade township, 
Cambria county, held their first teachers’ 
institute, Nov. 10. ‘‘ How Much Should 
a Teacher Help Pupils?” ‘ How to De. 
termine a Teacher’s Salary?” ‘ School- 
Room Discipline;” “ Should the Bible be 
Read in Schools?” were among the sub- 
jectsdiscussed. This is the only township 
in Cambria county, that has a township 
high school. 

The annual.county institute of Hunting- 
don county was in session last week. The 
instructors were. Professor McNeal, of 
Lock Haven; Dr. A. B. Van Ormes, of 
Gettysburg; Dr. T. B. Noss; Prof. N. L. 
Long, Belfast. N. Y.; Prof. J. A. Myers, 
of Juniata college; Prof. I. D. Gush, of 
Milton. Every teacher in the county was 
in attendance. 

California Illustrated 

Copy of the illustrated monthly, 7he 
Chicago g00,a journal of travel and topics. 
reaches us by the courtesy of the Chicago 
& North-Western Ry. Itis one of the fin 
est illustrated publications that we have 
ever seen. The tinted halftones rival 
those of the finest magazines,and the letter- 
press of the whole edition is as perfect as 
that of = | publication ever issued, pic- 
torially and descriptively mirroring Cali- 
fornia’s wonderful scenery. Copy will be 
mailed to your address upon receipt of 2 
cents postage by W. B. Kniskern, G. P. & 
T.A., C. & N. W. Ry., Chicago, Ill. 


Antikamnia tablets have become a fav- 
orite for pain, such as headache and neu- 
ralgia. They are used only internally. 
To stop pain, one five-grain tablet is ad- 
ministered at oncé; twenty minutes later 
the same dose is repeated, and if neces 
sary, a third dose given twenty minutes 
after the second—Hugo Engel, M.D., in 
the Bostow Medical and Surgical Report. 
er. 

A writer in the Virginia Medical Month- 
ly deals with all cases of neuralgic pain 
by prescribing five-grain antikamnia tab- 
lets. The dose is two tablets, repeated 
every three hours, until relieved. We 
have convinced ourselves of their value 
by actual trial. Keep a few tablets about 
your Office. ‘I hey will come in handy. 


California-Oregon Excursions. 

Every day in the year.—The Chicago, 
Union Pacific and Northwestern Line 
runs thru first-class Pullman and Tourist 
and Sleeping Cars, to points in California 
and Oregon daily. Personally conducted 
excursions from Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, and Port!and, leaving 
Chicago on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 
Lowest rates. Shortest time on the road. 
Finest scenery. Inquire of your nearest 
ticket agent, or write H. A. Gross, 461 
Broadway, New York city. 


Winter Tourist Rates. 
Season 1901-1902. : 

The Southern Railway, the direct route 
to the winter resorts of Florida, Georgia, 
the Carolinas, and the South and South- 
west, announces excursion tickets will be 
placed on sale October 15 to April 30, with 
final limit May 31,1902. Perfect Dining 
and Pullman Service on all thru trains. 
For full particulars regarding rate, de- 
scriptive matter, call on or address New 
York office. 271 and 1185 Broadway, or 
Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger 
Agent, 1185 Broadway. 

Health and Rest for Mother and Chiid. 
oth edt 8 Scozeire Syrup has been used for 


R YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTHERS 
for THEIR CHILDR T ING WITH 
FECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD. 
EN: GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 


80 8 the s, 

WIND OLIC, and isthe best remedy for DIARRH(@A. 

Sete pr fis fe avery pert af the were. ef. sure 
o ask for nslow’s Soothing Syrup,” an 

other kind, Twenty-five cents a bottle,’ = 





Shun!) 
Constable 30a 


House Gowns and 


Wrappers. 


Paris-made Crépe and Silk Tea 
Gowns, 

Japanese Silk Quilted Peignoirs, 
Zenana Wrappers, Eiderdown Bath 
Robes, 

Travelling Gowns, Kimonos, 


Flannel Dressing Sacques, Crépe 
and Silk Tea Jackets. 


Broadway K 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
Or 


ental Cream, 9% MAGICAL 


Removes 
Tan. 


oth-Patcbes 
Rash and 8kin 

iseases, and 
every blemish 
on beauty,and 
defies detec- 
tion. On its 
virtues it bas 
stood the test 
of 58 years: no 
other has, and 
is so barmless 
we taste it to 
be sure it 
_§ properly made.” Accept no counterfeit of sim- 
ilar name, The distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre 
said to a lady of the haut-ton (a patient): “As 
you ladies will use them, I recommend ‘ Gou- 
raud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of all the 
Skin preparations” One bottle will last six 
months, using itevery day GOURAUD’S POU. 
DRE SUBTILE removes superfiueus hair without 
injury to the skin. 

FERD. T HOPKINS. ——— 
87 Great Jones Street, New York. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 

throughout the U. 8., Canadas, and Europe. 
found in N. Y. City at R. H. Mac "s, Wanamaker’s, and 
other Fancy Goods Dealers. Beware of Base Im:- 
tations. $1,0u0 Reward for arrest and proof of any one 
selling the same. 
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autifies 






do it. 
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Best 2 Most Economical 
Use only % 





usual quantity 
tn airantth aud Stor iniebnitly oven ff opened. © 





Other Good Coffees - 12 to 15calb. 
Excollent Teas “icp, 30, 35, 50¢ a Ib. 


Cup, 


Fina Gasey Butter at Cost 
MAIL or ’PHONE OrveRS PrompT.y ExecuTEeD 
For New CATALOGUE AND Terms, Anoress 

The Great American Tea Co. 

ol & 33 VESEY ST., NEW YORK 


CORNER CHURCH STREET 
j P.O Box 289 TEL. 2451 ConTLANDT 
.% 
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Al Holiday Book for the Children 


FIRST YEARS IN HANDICRAFT 


By WALTER J. KENYON aA A book to amuse and instruct all chil- 


I2mo. Cloth. $1.00 dren from five to twelve years of age 


GHE BAKER. (@ GAYLOR_ CO., 55 East 17th JSt., New York 


FIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave.. NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done om the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept.in the House 


N OUTLINE 
OF THE _ GOOD POINTS 











=» Pan-American Souvenir 
) Coffee Spoon. 


The Exposition Souvenir Spoon issued by the Lake Shore ok! FE 
& Michigan Southern Ry. is proving very popular. Many 2 
highly complimentary letters have been received from pur- 
chasers expressing surprise and pleasure at receipt of such a 
fine souvenir at so low a price. 

These are not cheap, worthless souvenirs. They are ]. 
made of best material, carefully and handsomely finished and 
fully guaranteed. ‘They are serviceable and will last for years. 
Spoons of like quality sold at 50 to 75 cents at the Exposition. 

Sent post paid to any address for twenty cents in coin. 

In ordering: Detach coupon below, fill in your name 
and address plainly and mail direct to factory. If you do not 
wish to mutilate magazine, spoon will be sent upon receipt 
of price, without coupon. 

Lake Shore Pan-American Souvenir Coupon. 

THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Niagara Falls, N.Y. Enclosed find 
twenty cents in coin for which send me one L. S. & M. S. Ry. Souvenir 
Coffee Spoon. Address 


















For comfortable, enjoyable and prompt travel between 
Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, New York and Boston use the 
oF THE famous through trains over the Lake Shore & Michigan 

Quality Strictly © Southern Ry. For any desired particulars about this route 


SMITH PREMIER First Grade. address A. J. Smirn, c. pP. & T. a., Cleveland, O. 


TYPEWRITER. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE.. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co. 
SYRACUSE.N.Y U.S.A. 





























THREE NEW 


Child Study Books 


By Dr. G. STANLEY HALL. 





FLORIDA: 





1. Story of a Sand Pile. The Only Direct All-Water Route 
Thi ly int ting st b. BETWEEN 

lished some years ago in Scribner’? Mageosne NEW YORK : 

and is now for the first time made accessible 

tothe great body of teachers. Allinterested BOSTON 


AND 


in the great Child-Study movement should 
read this very suggestive story. 


. A Study of Dolls. CHARLESTON, S.C. 
This isa very full account of one of the , 
Sey ee JACKSONVILLE, £2 


been undertaken. Now first presented ir 
book form. : St Simard Via Sad innermodlsle landings 
9 . 
. Contents of Children’s Minds Fast Modern Steamships @ Finest Service 
Fr knowledge of what the average child Tig PE ge é 
already knows when he first goes te schoo’ WM. P. CLYDE @ CO., Gen’! Agents 
will be a valuable guide—determining what THEO. G. EGER, G. M. 
and how to teach him. The book opens ur = 19 State Street, New York 


a valuable field of inquiry and shows how it 
may be carried on. 


Limp Cloth Covers, Price, 25 cts. ea. 














READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. municating with advertisers. 
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FOR 
CHILDREN 


| XMAS BOOKS 


FOR 
ADVULGOS 





A juvenile book that appeals to adults as well as to the young. 


THE SNOW BABY 


By Josephine D. Peary 

A true story, yet a marvelous one, of the birth and infancy of Marie 
Ahnighito Peary, who was born near the North Pole. 

“The Great Night’ into which she came, the strange surroundings and the strange 
people are all described in a way keenly to interest a child. 

With the arrival of the constant sunshine of the Arctic summer, come 
descriptions of the strange animals and birds and other most interestin, 
— of the first summer spent by an American baby near the Nort 

ole. 

The book is profusely illustrated with most remarkable photographs taken by Lieutenant 
and Mrs, Peary, and chosen with reference to their interest to young people, 

4to, cloth, $1.20 net. Postpaid, $1.35 


Nature as seen from a country house. 
naicnaces tre fa: woopD 
By Morton Grinnell 

A book of country life that possesses a real interest for country-dwell- 
ers or visitors. Its characters, however, are not men or women. Instead, 
it deals with the lives and habits of the wild creatures of the fields, 
swamps and forests, thus treating of nature as it exists all about us. 

The natural history is accurate, and its facts are given so entertainingly that the reader 
JSollows the story, quite unconscious that he is being instructed. For the book's purposes, 
the birds, beasts, and fishes are endowed with. human intelligence and speech so that their 
actions and the motives that govern them are made vivid to the reader, and the characters 
become actual personalities. 

The illustrations are from life or the author’s specimens placed with 
their natural surroundings, and so become object lessons to the young 


naturalists. | f 
12mo, cloth, illustrated $1.80 net. Postpaid, $1.45 


IN THE FAIRYLAND ofr AMERICA 
By Herbert Quick 

Mr. Quick has accomplished the meninaty impossible task of writing 
an original fairy story; and, moreover, about the only American fairy 
story ever written. Indian fairies are the subjects of this charming tale, . 
which cannot fail to appeal to all American children. There are also 
some most intelligent and interesting animals who are the playmates 
and friends of the fairies. 

Profusely illustrated by half -tone engravings, after designs by E. W. Deming, the great 


illustrator of Indian life. 
4to, cloth, $1.20 net. Postpaid, $1.40 


For sale by all booksellers. 








A Descriptive Catalogue sent free to any address on application. 


A work containing much valuable infor mation not found elsewhere. 


NAPLES, PAST AND PRESENT 


By Arthur H. Norway 
Author of ‘* Highways and Byways in Devon and Cornwall,” etc. 

In this work Mr. Norway has taken up the world of thought and 
knowledge untouched by the popular works on this subject, and has 
taken care not to repeat the information giveninthem There is a very 
useful appends. however, with hints and sagepetous which will aid the 
reader of this new material regarding one of the most interesting cities 
of the world. Pompeii, Capri, and other neighboring places are includ- 
edin this work. Cloth, gilt top, profusely illustrated with photogray- 
ures and half-tone engravings. 

Two volumes, 8 vo, $4.35 net. Postpaid, $4.67 





A new nature book in a hitherto unexplored field. 


SOUTHERN WILD FLOWERS 
AND TREES 


By Alice Lounsberry 

Together with shrubs, vines, and‘ various forms of. growth found 
through the Mountains, the Middle District,and the Low Country of 
the South. Illustrated by Mrs. Ellis Rowan. 

Upward of 1,000 plants are included, with a key, simply constructed, 
by which they may be located. _. 

There are 16 colored plates, which show the beauty of the remarkable 
Southern flora, 16 engravings from wash drawings, and 144 full-page 
engravings from —— drawings, which aid greatly in their identi- 
fication. Many of the plants pictured are very rare—never having been 
engraved before. 

Size, 544 x8 inches, cloth 


$3.65 net. Postpaid, $3.82 





: An epic on a theme that never loses interest. 


BEOWULF: A POEM 


By Samuel Harden Church | 

Author of “ Oliver Cromwell: a History,’ and ‘“ John Marmaduke: a 
Romance.’’ 2 

Mr. Church has taken the ancient Anglo-Saxon minstrel tale, ‘* Beo- 
wulf ”—that crude first relic of the old English literature and drawn 
from its quaint materials the inspiration for a wholly new and original 
story of love and adventure. He has done for Beowulf what Tennyson 
did for King Arthur ; 

8vo, cloth, illustrated by A. G. Reinhart, $1.75 net. Postpaid, $1.87. 


Mention School Fournal, 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 5 and 7, East 16th St., New York 





IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 





LONG’S WOOD-FOLK SERIES 


By William J. Long. 


WAYS OF WOOD FOLK. For introduction, 50 cents. 


WILDERNESS WAYS. For introduction, 45 cents. 


SECRETS OF THE WOODS. For introduction, 50 cents. 


These books are used as supplementary reading in such places as New York City, Ithaca, N. Y.; Boston and Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Trenton and Elizabeth, N./.; Denver, Colo.; Detroit, Mich.; and Chicago, Ill. 





NATURE STUDY AND LIFE 


By Clifton F. Hodge, Assistant Professor of Physiology and Neurology in Clark University, Worcester, Mass. With an 
. Stanley Hall. (Nearly ready.) 


introduction by Dr. 





THE STARS IN SONG AND LEGEND 


By Jermain G. Porter, Director of Cincinnati Observatory and Professor of Astronomy in the University of Cincinnati. 
For introduction, 50 cents. 


The illustrations of the constellation figures are reproduced from. Albrecht Diirer’s tamous drawings and add 


much to the interest and value of the book. 





LEGENDS OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS COURT 


By Frances Nimmo Greene. For introduction, 50 cents. 
The twelve full-page illustrations drawn by Edmund H. Garrett are of unusual excellence and interest, and are of 


great assistance in interpreting the stories. 





GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON NEWYORK CRICAGO SANFRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS LONDON 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


INTERLINEAR LITERAL 
HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Good T: -Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Oopyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Oloth Sides—Price Redacedto | Good Pa or Well B Bound—Convenient for the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Oagalogue Free} TyAVID McKAY, Publishers, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


Send Jor one. 





Incorporated 1851. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Henry S. Lee, Vice-President. Henry M. Pui ups, Secretary. 


Joan A. Hatt, President. 


GEN YEARS’ PROGRESS, Percentage 
1890 1900 


Gains of Gains 











Premium Income..............-.ses00 oe $2,214,552.42 $4,824,529.74 $2, 509,977.32 117.86 
Income a beter and Rents.. 508,096.10 1,072,685. 14 564,589.04 111.11 
Bhi chs cbincnmnsse canes $2,722,648.52 $5,897,164.88 $3,174,516.36 116.60 
Assets December 31...........00....00-- $I1,252,639.54 $26,245,622.04 $14,992,982.50 133.24 
asured December 31.......... 63,290 789.00 $136,238,923.00 $72,9 948. 13400 I15.26 
ante Seasneer on Aseiaticcbsieke . $870 Or 17 . $2'324,635.51  $1,454053.74 167.02 


i izati ~ The Massachusett Matual Life Insurance Oo, has paid toits policyholdersin 
a $20,163,430. 7 Endowments Matured, 3,370,018 00 Dividends, 9,559 142.03 


Assets Dec. 31,1900,$26,245,622.04 | Liabilities,§23,920.986.53 | Surplus.$2,324,635.15 


E. FABER. 


LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 
COLORED PENCILS, 
RUBBER ERASERS, 
Etc., Etc., 

2 FOR SCHOOL USE. 
545, 547 Pearl St., New York. 


For Slant Writing: 
404,351,303, 604 E. F., 


EBERHARD FABER, 
603 E. F., 601 E. F., 


G LLOTT 1047 ( Multiscript). 


Grand Prize and Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1900. 
For VERTICAL WRITING : 1045 (vertcuia, 
1046 (Vertigraph), 1047, 1065, 1066, 1067. 
HIGHEST QUALITY, tHererorne MOST DURABLE 
ano CHEAPEST. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 


Bound Volumes of The School Journal 


For twenty-seven years the School Journal has been the leader among its class. In 1874 as 
a pioneer, it became the advocate of larger scholarship and better preparativn. As the standards 
have advanced the Journal has continuonsly held up still higher ideals. Its progress thus marks 
in fall detail the educational advance during this period. The successive volumes really 
constitute a complete 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN AMERICA 


for the last quarter of the 19th century. We have on hand a very limited quantity of back num- 
bers which are offered now to normal schools and libraries. Prices, each year, in board, $4; 
cloth, $5; leather back, $6. 

A very few sets (about5in all) can be supplied in uniform cloth binding. Prices on application. 
Also yearly bound volumes of 

















The Teachers’ Institute ~ - ~ ~ - $3.00 
The Primary School - . - - - - 3.00 
Educational Foundations - - - - ~ 2.50 
Our Times - - - ~ - - - 2.00 


These have never before been offered for sale. Early application will be necessary 
te secure volumes. Address 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave.. NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Eoerything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept.in the House 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
ano CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 





Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits, 





Fall Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents 


Andrews School 
Furnishing Co. 


Announces its removal to New 
and Commodious Offices 
Showrooms at 


No. 9 West 18th Street. 


SCHOOL BELLS cote "sets 


r and tin only. 
MoSHANE | ELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore: Wid. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
562 W. 25d St., N.Y. City. 











Latestand most progressive methods 
in dentistry. Preservation of original 
teeth a specialty. Established 1868. 
Appointments by mail or telephone in 
advance for visitors 


* 699 Mapison AvE., 
Dr. Victor ce Bell, New York City 
Author of “ Feapler Essays on the Care of the Teeth 
and Mouth” and “Our Teeth: How to Take 
are of hem,” a supplementary reader 
which is ased in many schools. 
Announces that he is prepared to do first class dental k 
af any kind, ptr: wo is 
Tooth Geowabhe, Bridge bt and Building 
Up Teeth and Mou 
Special prices to teach Ap tt ts to suit the 
conveni of teachers may be arranged. 


4s» BLACKBOARD STENCILS se 


are the cheapest. handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of Tlasteasion | in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we send you two 
samples for = ha amap 7 North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 

ether with catalog contaiming complete 














ist. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York City. 


| E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., NEW YORK. 





Just the Pen you are looking for. Of course it is stamped 





ESTERBROOK -<= 


Either for Vertical or Slant writing, or for any other purpose for which pens are required. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL DEN CO., % Jon Street, Row york. en, NJ 


For Sale at Ali Stationers 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 





Teachers’ Co-operative Association 
Established 17 years 129 Auditorium Building, 1% 
Positions filled, 4,000. Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Send to any of these Addresses for Agency Manual, free. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 156 Fifth Ave., New York City, N.Y. 203 Mich. Blvd., Chicago, Ill 
1505 Pa. Ave., Washington. D D. C. 414 Cantury Bldg. . Minneapolis, Minn. 4 Evans Bldg., ‘Oskaloosa, Ia. 
533 C oper Bidg. Denver, Col. 420 Parrott Bldg.,San Francisco, Cal. 525 Stimsen Blk. .Los Angeles, Cal 

be filled promptly. December and January 


UNEXPECTED VACANCIES ‘t'ised"rrtmotis” December and January 


first-class positions on short notice. Grade teachers in demand. Address 
Cc, J. ALBERT, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fins Arts Building, 





occur during the winter months and must 





CHICAGO. 











DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the necessary 


Y. | academic requirements, and who have had 


two or more years’ 


a :cal experience im 
teaching, can comple 


te the course in one 


year. Circulars, fiving details of the 
course, can be had on application to the 
Registrar. 





JAMES MacALISTER, President. 
eePte, 


\gNINE 


AGEN TAL DESIGN—Taught =} 
I AWte for new free circular ree: 
ated by students. International Corres- 








Schermerhorn SACMERS AGENC! |S erect | sows |} Hee 
Yn 
KELLOGG’S BUREAU, a 


osition on short notice. Letters 


can supply you with a first-class teacher for almost any kind of 
Sateal anager, 61 E. 9th St., New York 


confidential. Endorsed by leading educators. H, 8S. KELLOGG, 


Robertson’s Teachers’ Agency, 


Equitable Bldg, Memphis, Tenn. Has filled vacancies in 19 States. Faithful and efficient service. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Tatroduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families,Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
Governesses, for wer Department of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to Parents. Call 
or Address “irs. OUNG-EU LTON, Americaa and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union 








Pp Schools, Box 858, Scranton, Pa. ; 
aPUasPUaPtEaPUaPTRaPtasRaPtDG*UaPTASMLaPTREMRaPTDATaP EA CaP TEEPE npenGy 





OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


YOUNG MEN for Railway Mail Clerks 
Inter-State Cor. Inst., Cedar Rapids, Ia, 


SPECIAL COURSES 


in school music and in training the boy voice, 
for special teachers, supervisors, and music 
students. Lectures and practical work. For 
circular and terms address. 


FRANCIS E. HOWARD, 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Author of “ Child-voice in Singing” and other works, 








Square New ert 
Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Posi- 


tions, HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y 


“THE EXTENSION COURSE” 





of the Kraus Kindergarten Normal Training School commences the First Week in , 
NOVEMBER. Address Mur. M. Kravs-Bor rte, ‘“‘ The Hoffman Arms,” cor. Madison Avenue and ' 


59th Street, New York City. 


CLYDE LINE \ 
FLORIDA: 


The Only Direct All-Water “Route 


BETWEEN 
NEW YORK 
BOSTON nt 


CHARLESTON, S.C. 
JACKSONVILLE, 7 


S$ . oe River Service between Jacksonville 
Sanford, Fla., and intermediate landings. 

















Fast Modern Steamships @ Finest Service 


WM. P. CLYDE @ CO., Gen’! Agents 
THEO. G. EGER, G. M. 


19 State Street, New York 


FRENC BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS for 

Teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the — 
lisher for copies for examination. ‘ 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, = NEW YORK. 


Complete Catalogue on application. | 








Just Out. The Practical Study of 
COMMON MINERALS 


Abook for ScHoots. 67 pages. 6Maps. 5Illus. 
Heavy paper covers, postpaid, 60c. Circular free. 
Roy Hoppina, Publ’r, 129 Fourth Av., N. Y. City 


THREE NEW 


Child Study Books 


By Dr. G. STANLEY HALL. 


Story of a Sand Pile. 


1. 

This extremely interesting story was pub- 
lished some years ago in Scribner's Magastne 
and is now for the first time made accessible 
tothe great body of teachers. Allinterested 
in the great Child-Study movement should 
read this very suggestive story. 


2. A Study of Dolls. 


This is a very full account of one of the 
most complete and satisfactory investiga- 
tions along the line of Child-Study that has 
been undertaken. Now first presented in 
book form. 


3. Contents of Children’s Minds 


A knowledge of what the average child 
already knows when he first goes to school 
will be a valuable guide—determining what 
and how to teach him. The book opens up 
a valuable field of inquiry and shows how it 
may be carried on. 


Limp Cloth Covers, 





Price, 25 cts. ea 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 6! E. 9th St... N.Y. 





Often the most interesting and helpful pages of THE SCHOOL JOVRNAL 


are those where the“ copy” ts 


Furnished by the merchants who deal in school ma- 


terial. Read your paper thru and read it with a pencil and postal card handy. 
Try this plan and see if it does not open new vistas of possible improvement. 
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NEW SIZE 


Which Size Volume 
Appeals to You? 


Nelson’s India Paper is used in the ‘‘ new size.” It is the 
thinnest printing paper in the world, and makes possible the beautifuy 
pocket size volumes of the 


New Century Library 


Book users in England and America are greatly attracted by this edition in which 
are published the works of the great novelists 
Scott 


Dickens—Thackeray 


Each novel is complete in a single volume, size, 4 1-2 x 61-2 inches, and not 
thicker than an ordinary magazine, yet contains from 556 to 1000 pages. 


The type is as clear and as easily read as that you are now reading. 

These volumes are as handsome as they are convenient, and make a choice library 
set. Thackeray’s Works, 14 volumes ; Dickens’s Works, 17 volumes ; Scott’s Works, 
25 volumes. 


Handsomely bound in the following styles: Cloth, gilt top, $1.00 a volume ; Leather Limp, gilt top, $1.25 
a volume; Leather Boards, gilt edges, $1.50 a volume. Also sets in cases in special bindings. For sale 
by all booksellers or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by publishers. Descriptive lists on application to 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pubs.,>*?' 37-41 E. 18th St., New York, 








HE BORE CEECECOCOCHS SEECES CFOS COC OSS KEES ES GH S4HS SERESE 


ater oF FRENCH BOOKS 








Suitable for Holiday Gifts, will be sent free when requested. Also com- 
plete catalogues of all French Books. 


DAILY THOUGHTS (In French) 


7 
From French Authors. Compiled by JEANNE MARGUERITE ET BOUVET. 

(Fleurs des Poetes et des Prosateurs Francats.) 

For all who are interested in, and have some knowledge of the French 
language, and who like to meet with some of the best thoughts of the great 
French authors, nothing could be more acceptable than this little calendar in 
book form. The volume is handsomely printed and bound, and makes a most 
suitable gift for the holiday season. 16mo, Limp Leather Binding, 218 pp. $1.00. 


A choice assortment op FRENCH CALENDARS 


With daily quotations from the best French authors, at prices 40c., 50c., 
60C., 75C., $1.00, $1.25 and $1.50 each, postpaid. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, ""srrrench noone 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


N. W. Corner 48th Street. (NO BRANCH STORES.) 


Publisher of Bercy, Du Croquet, and many other important Text-Books 
for teaching French and other Foreign Languages. 





Some Birds the Children 
Should Know. 


Every child should be familiar with our Common Native 
Biros. Sach ao opportunity may be given them through 
our New Audubon Charts which show fifty-six of the 
‘most important wild birds in characteristic attitudes and 
natura.colors. _ 

A full descriptive hand-book 
furnished free with each chart. 


Price, per Cnart, 
Postpaid, $1 30. 


THE PRANG 
EDUCATIONAL 
COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: 207 Michigan Ave, 






BOSTON: 10 Boylston St. 


NEW YORE: 5 West Isth St. 





- epneeatestenee will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com 
municating with advertisers. 








Relieves Exhaustion 














When weary, languid, com- 
pletely exhausted and worn 
out, there is nothing so re- 

‘freshing and invigorating as 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It’s revivifying effect will 
throw off the depression that 
accompanies exhaustion and 
nervousness; strengthen and 
clear the brain and impart 
new life and vigor to the 
entire system. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Genuine bears name “‘Horsrorp’s” on label 

















« MISUNDERSTOOD ~ 
by 


FLORENCE MONTGOMERY 





A pathetic story, which every teacher 
may well ponder. The design of the 
author is to show that children have a 
little world of their own, with interests, 
trials, and perplexities known or uncom- 
prehended by those having them in charge 
and so are too often misunderstood. 

1 Vol. 12 mo. 300 pp. Cloth, Illustrated, Net $1.00. 


RANDOLPH R. BEAM, 
4 West Twenty Second Street, New York City. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY - - President 











“The Greatest of all the Companies.’ 


Assets, ....ccccocccscecccccseef 32507500) 52 
Income, 1900............... 60,582,802 
Paid Policy Holders,....... 540,479,809 
Insurance and Annuities,... 1,1 41,497,888 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 


every form of policy at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety. 


AN AGENT WANTED 


IN EVERY COUNTY AND EVERY OITY 
IN THE UNITED STATES FOR i 


Rellogg’s = Teachers’ « Libraries 


Terms Liberal, Write at Once. 
E. L. KeLoee & Co., 61 E. 9th St., NewYork 




















